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“NO. ‘VIIL. 
INTRODUCTORY—RELATING TO THE FOUNDING OF ST. LOUIS. | 


In 1723 Louisiana was divided into nine districts, in Reach of which there 
was to be a commandant and a. civil court, subordinate to the governor 
and the council at New Orleans.* Of these districts. the Illinois was the 
largest, and, next to New Orleans, the most populous. It included about 
one-half of the present state of the same name, and the territory, between 
the Arkansas and the forty-third parallel of north latitude, from theMis- 
sissippi to the’ Rocky mountains, and thus, although its white inhabitants 
were chiefly on the east side of the central stream, nine-tenths of its 
area and the greater number of its Indian tribes was on the west. The it 


*Gayarré I pp. 185-195. 
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jurisdiction, civil and military, of its officials, was co-extensive with its 
limits, and the sites of St. Louis and St. Genevieve, and all of the now 
state of Missouri, for instance, were within the District of the Illinois as 
fully, and in the same sense, as the very land on which Fort Chartres itself 
was built. A chef-lieu (chief place), that is, a particular spot as the seat 
of its government, was established in each district. Fort Chartres was 
appointed the chef-keu of the District of the Illinois. Its first com- 
mandant was Boisbriant. He made the earliest land grant in what is now 
Missouri, namely, in'1723.t He was followed by Deiette, St. Ange, 
Dagtaquiette, Dela Buisonniere, De St. Clair, De Bertel, De Macarty, 
DeVilliers and St. Ange, in regular succession, extending over 
a period of more than forty years, each commandant appointed in 
the same manner, with like territorial jurisdiction and authority. The 
same may be said of the court. Thus the regions now respectively Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, etc., not as separate provinces but inte- 
grants of the District of the Illinois, were provided with a complete govern- 
ment since 1723. If, anywhere in those regions,a Frenchman had com- 
mitted a criminal offence, or a dispute had arisen requiring legal adjudi- 
cation, the case would have been tried at Fort Chartres. 

The preliminaries of the peace of 1763, and the order to suspend hos- 
tilities, were published by authority in New Orleans on April 10, 1763. 
Unofficial information of the same preliminaries had probably reached the 
Mississippi two months earlier. They were the basis on which the treaty 
was to be negotiated, and provided, among other things, that all of Lou- 
isiana east of the Mississippi was to be ceded to the English. It is, there- 
fore, safe to say that it was definitely known in March of that year that 
the District of the Illinois had lost all of its territory eastwardly of the 
river, most of its population and its chef-leu. Consequently, it became a 
matter of urgent need for the governor of Louisiana to provide, without 
delay, and appoint another locality on the west side to which the govern- 
ment of the district could be removed. On the two great streams of the 
valley, and united to the French by subsisting treaties, were numerous 
Indian nations with whom a large and profitable trade was carried on, and 
to whom annual subsidies in the form of presents were allowed. To lose 
this trade, to forfeit these alliances, would have been a severe blow at any 
time, but in the dismembered condition of the province, the utter ruin of 
French interests. Fort Chartres was the chef-leu of the district, the key 

+ Public Lands II., pp. 162-3. tGayarré II., p. 104. 
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to the north and the northwest, and it was to be expected that the British 
would require its surrender at the earliest moment; hence the greater 
neea for prompt action to provide a substitute, as, at best, time would be 
required to perfect whatever might be determined. 

But the government of Louisiana was in in a state of destitution. It 
had no goods, it was without money.* Under these circumstances it was 
deemed best to grant the exclusive trade of the north and northwestern 
part of the territory still remaining, to a company strong enough to 
manage it, and to supply the wants of the Indians and which could make 
the necessary provision for the accommodation of the district government 
on the westside of the river. In fact, according to Foucault, the miserable 
condition of the colony rendered such a course a necessity. t 

Such a grant was accordingly made. The company that obtained it were 
known as Maxent, Lacléde and Company. They fitted out an expedition 
which left New Orleans August 3, 1763, under the direction of Pierre 
Lacléde Liguest, a junior associate, and wintered at Fort Chartres where 
Neyon De Villiers was in command of the district in which it was proposed 
tolocate. Lacléde immediately gave his attention to the business of the 
company, and supplied the up-river traders with goods. This done, he 
proceeded to select a site for a trading past and a new chief place for the 
district. How far he was controlled in the choice by his instructions is 
not yet known. Having fixed upon a spot deemed suitable, and returned 
to the fort, he dispatched, in due time, Augustus Chouteau, in charge of 
two boats with workmen and tools to begin the post. Chouteau arrived 
at the designated place, the site of the present St. Louis, March 14, 1764, 
and next day set men to work to make aclearing. Shedsand cabins were 
built, the government house was begun, and, probably, finished the same 
year. 

As we shall see presently, there is a veil over Lacléde’s Louisiana life 
from first to last. It need not, therefore, be a matter of surprise that even 
the month in which he founded St. Louis is in doubt. Up tothe present 
time we have but one chief authority as our guide on this point—Augustus 
Chouteau—and Mr. Chouteau pointedly contradicts himself. In a deposi- 
tion he says: 

On the fifteenth of February, A. D. 1764, they (Chouteau and the party of workmen) landed at a place 































*See Gayarré II., page 105. 
+M.S. Foucault's dispatch, August 2, 1765. Gayarré II., page 119, 203. 
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which they thought convenient for the company, and immediately proceeded to cut down trees, draw the 
line of a town, and build the house where this deponent at present resides. * 

In his journal, after stating that Lacléde had selected a site, he proceeds 
to set out the instructions he gave: 


You will proceed and land at the place where we marked the trees; you will commence to have the 
place cleared, and buildalargeshed . . . andsomecabins. . . . I arrived at the place desig- 
nated on the fourteenth of March, and on the morning of the next day I put the men to work. 


The collateral or indirect evidence bearing on the point all goes to show 
that of the two dates March was probably the correct one. 

The British were unexpectedly delayed in reaching Fort Chartres, so 
that Neyon De Villiers, after waiting longer than he had been directed to 
remain, in obedience to his orders turned over the commandantship of the 
district of the Illinois to Louis St. Ange de Bellerive and left for New 
Orleans on June 15, 1764.{ The arrangements for vacating Fort 
Chartres were completed, cannon and artillery stores sent up to St. Louis, § 
still St. Ange was unable to surrender the fortress, until at last Captain 
Sterling arrived, and on the tenth of October, 1765, the transfer was con- 
summated.|| The French commandant with the remainder of his troop, 
and such of the civil officers as had not previously departed thither, re- 
moved to St. Louis, which thenceforward became the chef-eu of the 
district. 

Official notice of the cession of the remaining part of Louisiana to 
Spain reached New Orleans in October, 1764; the Spanish governor, 
Ulloa, in March, and 1766, soon after St. Ange obtained from him a con- 
tinuation of his command.4[ 

Lacléde had no civil or military authority, as far as is known, and did not 
assume to exercise any. He occupied himself solely with the business of 
the company. 

PIERRE LACLEDE LIGUEST, THE FOUNDER OF ST. LOUIS. f 
Almost from the beginning of the colony the commerce of Louisiana 





*MS. Hunt's Minutes I., page 107. ‘tJournal, page4. tGayarréII.. page 126. § London Docu- 
ments VII., page 788. ||Paris Documents X., page 1167. JGayarré II., page 320. 

+He was always addressed as Mr. Lacléde. The second of his patronymics, Liguest, was rarely used 
orally, and only coupled with the first. Primm says: ‘‘I venture to assert that no one who knew him, 
or heard him named by those who knew him, ever heard him called by any other patronymic than 
Lacléde. (Report of celebration of anniversary of founding of St. Louts, February 15, 1847, page 30, 
containing Primm's historical address), ‘To this day his descendants, and the people of St. Louis know 
him only as Lacléde; and I doubt if five persons in the city would understand who was intended were 
some one to speak of Mr. Liguest. 

His name should be written with the grave accent over the first (¢) thus: Lacléde; and pronounced to 
thyme with ved, not with reed. 
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was subjected to asystem of monopolies. It is not strange, therefore, that 
the exclusive privilege of the upper Mississippi river and the Missouri trade 
should have been granted to a private company, as was done in 1763. 
The persons who obtained this favor are known under the firm name of 
Maxent, Lacléde and Company.* Their monopoly was granted for a term 
of eight years. 

Of the four persons, besides Maxent and Lacléde, that constituted the 
company we have no account, not even their names, a matter of no 
moment, however, to the present inquiry. The meagerness of our infor- 
mation respecting Lacléde is an insuperable obstacle to a connected bio- 
graphical notice, unless we are willing to be beguiled by dreams. Of his 
early history almost nothing is known; and some of the most important 
events of his life after his arrival in Louisiana are still shrouded in mystery, 





*Where the name of a firm occurs in documents in St. Louis, the style is the same ; Maxent, Lacléde 
and Company, (though Lacléde writes the first name Maxan), the accent generally omitted, as in fact is 


ee ee, toa 7 9 


Minit 


not unfrequently the case in both common and proper nouns in the haste or carelessness of the notary. 

Augustus Chouteau mentions the firm but twice, each time by a different style, and, if St. Louis 
records are the standard, neither time correctly: ‘‘This company was formed under the name of J/. 
Laclede Ligueste, Antoine Maxan and Company.” ...... (Chouteau's Fournal page 3); 
pany under thename of Liguest Lacledeand Company. MS. Chouteau's deposition, in Hnnt's Minutes, 
I., page 107.) In the first instance, he not only gives a wrong style to the firm, but misspells Zéguest as 
well as Maxent ; and in the second, appears actually not to know the form of Lacléde’s name, Lacléde 
Liguest, although for over fifteen years he had been as familliar with it as with his own. From 
1764 to 1778 he was the chief clerk of the company, and besides, must have lived with Lacléde many 
years previously at New Orleans. If such mistakes are made in regard to matters with which he had 
long been habitually familiar, one may well hesitate to accept his testimony without considerable 
qualification as to others which he could not have known nearly so well. 

The head of the firm signs himself Gilbert Antoine de St. Maxent, (Arch. /., page rg), but the name 
is usually found Antoine Maxent. 

+Chouteau’s Journal, page 3. Up to the present time he is the sole authority on this point. 
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or uncertain or controverted. The historian of St. Louis was unable to 
enlighten us. ‘‘ We are left,” says Primm, ‘‘to deplore that in the history 
of such a man we can only start with the record of an act eventful in our 
annals,”* Peter Chouteau left no account of Lacléde ;+ Augustus Chou- 
teau has not much to say of him; Margry furnishes a few items, and from 
documents among the St. Louis Archives some little may be gleaned; this 
is all there is of record respecting him, and all told it is not much. The 
instrument of a great undertaking, great not by reason of what was pro- 
posed or intended, but of its unforeseen issues, he builded wiser than he 
knew when he founded a village which, in a hundred years, grew into a 
populous and wealthy emporium, and thus made his name famous whilst 
he himself remained little known. 

The founder of St. Louis is said to have been born in 1724. Accord- 
ing to Margry he was a native of the parish of Bedons, diocese of Oleron, 
in the region of the Lower Pyrenees. He went to New Orleans in 1755, 
began business there, and during the war of 1756 became greatly embar- 
rassed.§ His name occurs but once in the history of Louisiana, as one of 
the signers of a certificate in the interest of Governor Kerlerec, where he 
describes himself as ‘‘merchant and officer in the militia.”” From this 
document it would seem that Lacléde was in New Orleans in 1758.]| 

The accounts given us by late writers of Lacléde’s personal appearance 
are unwarranted by any authority of which I have knowledge. 

Equally unsatisfactory is our information as to his education and ac- 
quirements. It is assumed that, as he was born near the Lower Pyrenees, 
he was familiar with the Spanish tongue. Had I found any evidence, 

*Primm, page 8. Gabriel Choutcau, only surviving son of Augustus Chouteau, appears to know 
nothing about Lacléde. 

+Mr. Lacléde, with whom I was acquainted (although very young) was in every sense of the word 
worthy of the honors now paid to his memory. (P. Chouteau’s letter, in Report of Celebration, page 
25.) Mr. Chouteau was twenty years old when his father, Lacléde, died. 

tChouteau reports of Lacléde, that on his return from selecting a location for the new post of St. Louis 
he told Neyon De Villiers, commandant at Fort Chartres, ‘‘he had found a situation where he intended 
to form a settlement which might become, hereafter, one of the finest cities of America.” (Journal, 
page 4.) As this statement smacks so strongly of prophecy after the event, it is quite safe to take it cum 
grano salis, See note 1 on page 2 relating to Chouteau. 

¢P. Margry, letter to Minister Washburne, September 7, 1877, as printed in the Missouri Republican. 
Of the remaining information relating to Lacléde after his arrival in Louisiana, not cited in this paper, 
furnished by Margry, a part, certainly, and, I think, most is inaccurate. 

\|April 25, 1760, the signers ‘‘declare and attest as within their own knowledge that since M. de Roche- 
more came to the colony he has constantly thwarted and opposed all the measures of Governor Kerlerec. 
Gayarré, Hist. de la Louisiane II., page 154. M.de Rochemore came to Louisiana in August, 1758. 
Idem. I1., page 75. 
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even tradition, to support this conjecture, I would mention it, but I have 
not. It is noteworthy that we are without a single letter, or allusion to 
one, or, in fact, manuscript of any sort, original or copy, even supposed 
to be his; signatures alone remain. But signatures are scarcely a crite- 


a 
Ni ocala 


rion of a man’s education. Either he never put pen to paper except to 
sign his own or the company’s name, or his every other writing in this 
region is lost, or has been carefully disposed of or destroyed.* 

It is extremely difficult to form an estimate of his character or deter- 
mine distinguishing qualities, inasmuch as we are compelled to rely 
mainly upon insufficient data. Primm thinks that ‘‘to control the 
resources of a region so vast and unexplored certainly required a sagacity 
of mind and enduing firmness of purpose” of the very highest 
order; and ‘‘in Lacléde was found a combination of the qual- 
ities which were required for such an undertaking.”+ But as 
he was simply the junior partner representing a trading com- 
pany at St. Louis, operating under a monopoly which the 
government enforced as long as it continued, as there was nothing new or 
especially difficult in what they were doing, it is hard to discover a 
field for the exercise,of the grand qualities mentioned. In fact, the quality 
chiefly required was that of a sharp trader.{ He made provision for his 
family at an early date, and reared his daughters so well that they made 
most eligible marriages. As the representative of an odious monopoly, 
probably he earned a fair share of ill will from those whom it effected, 








* A Chouteau had exclusive charge of Lacléde’s papers after his death, if he left any. +‘ Primm,’ p. 8. 


{The business of the company appears to have been conducted in the following manner. No one 
was allowed to buy or sell in the Upper Mississippi or Missouri River region but Maxent, Lacélde & 
Co. The house in New Orleans procured the necessary goods and kept the St. Louis post supplied. 
I think the company did not traffic direct with the Indians, but furnished outfits to traders who annually 
went among the different tribes, and on their return liquidated their debt in furs and peltries. The com- 
pany put their own priceson their merchandise as well as on what was paid them in barter for it, for 
there was no coin in circulation. I have not met with anything going to show that Lacléde himself 
ever went out among the Indians to trade, 
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and no doubt during a part of Riu’s stay in the Illinois, that ill will was 
decided and outspoken.* 

He came to Louisiana in 1755, and embarked in commerce.t He 
describes himself in 1760 as ‘‘a merchant,” and appears to have acquired 
reputation as such, It is probable, therefore, he followed that avocation 
from the time of hisarrival. But as to the motives and aspirations imputed 
to him in seeking a home in America, and the various acts attributed to 
him previous to his landing at New Orleans, in a romantic account 
published of him,|| they are, so far as I know, utterly baseless. That 
he was skilful in business, was thought capable of managing a large 
establishment, and a person to whom the affairs of others could be safely 
trusted may be inferred from his associates having given over to his sole 
conduct the company at St. Louis; at least we have no evidence that any 
of them ever visited the post. Chouteau says he ‘‘was known as a man 
of great merit, capable from his experience of conducting with skill and 
prudence the interests of the company.”§ But this high praise for ‘‘skill 
and prudence” is scarcely borne out by what is told us immediately 
afterwards ; for, according to the same authority, it would seem that when 
Lacléde left New Orleans he was entirely uninformed in regard to the 
country whither he was going, and, in fact, where he was to pass the winter 
of 1763-4, although the middle Mississippi region between the Illinois and 
the Ohio river was perfectly well-known at New Orleans at that day, and 
had been for near half a century.1 Probably Lacléde’s plans were better 
laid than they appear in Chouteau’s journal. 

The very eligible locality he selected for the new post is cited as proof 
of practical forecast, and it is said that he chose a site which at the same 
time possessed the qualities of a trading post and the desirable belongings 
of a future large city. But it requires a stretch of imagination to impute 
to Lacléde any other intention than to establish on the west side of the 
river, as the government required, another chief place for the District of 
the Illinois in lieu of the one lost by the treaty of 1763, and which post 
would also be suitable as the headquarters of the company’s trade.** If 





*Gayarre II., p. 184. Riu was the Spanish captain who came up to the Illinois in 1767, and built 
Fort St. Charles, at the mouth of the Missouri river. +Margry. }Gayarré, II., page 154. 

Scharff, History of St. Louis, page 204. ¢Chouteau’s Journal, page 1. 

{[See, forinstance, Report of Celebration of Anniversary of Founding of St. Louis, page 14. 

**The place where the local government was administered in each of the nine districts respectively 
into which Louisiana was divided since 1723, was also a depot for government goods, and a trade 
mart. It differed from a county seat of to-day among other things in this: that whereas the latter 
is always a town, a chef-dieu was generally a fort. Fort Chartres—the fortress itself—for instance, was 
the chef-liew of the District of the Illinois. 
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two things are borne in mind it will be seen that he displayed but ordinary 
discretion in taking what was provided by nature. It was necessary to 
plant the settlement below the mouth of the Missouri, but as near to that 
mouth as the lay of the land permitted.* Seventy years ago Stoddard 
pointed out as then existing what the state geological report shows to have 
been a physical fact during the eighteenth century, that on the western 
shore of the Mississippi, from the mouth of the Missouri to St. Louis, 
the first and only spot where a post could have been located with safety, 
is precisely that chosen by Lacléde.t Here a rocky shore begins; above 
is a low bottom which even a casual observer would reject as unsuitable 
for a settlement. It is absurd to assert a prescience of the future in the 
French trader. 


Of his religious belief, if he had any, we are in ignorance; but it is 
presumed he was a Catholic, as all his countrymen of that day who did 
not openly belong to a French sect were accounted members in some sort 
of the Church. He died June 20, 1778, fifty-four years of age, t and, it would 
seem, without receiving the last sacraments of his church, accounted of 
the utmost importance by his co-religionists, or its christian burial.§ It 
would seem that he died in his boat. 
‘‘By the lone river 
Where the reeds quiver, 

And the woods make moan, 
He sleeps the sleep that knows no waking. He died on his return from a 
business voyage to New Orleans. On the south bank of the Arkansas 
river, at its mouth, under the shade of the forest trees, the rude coffin, 





*See Chouteau’s Journal, page 3. 
+‘ Between the Merimak and St. Louis the banks of the river are high and rocky. Just above St. 
Louis a bottom commences, and continues to the mouth of the Missouri.""—Stoddard, page 220. 


{MS. Chouteau’s deposition, in Hunt's Minutes I., page 107 ; Primm, in Report of Celebration, page 
13. The only documents at St. Louis that mention his decease are those relating to the sale of real 
estate (Archives St. Louis Recorder's Office I., page 144, for instance), and the Notaries’ Register. The 
news of his death reached St. Louis in July, probably brought up overland, as it appears from an entry 
in the Register, year 1778, that the ‘‘inventories, auction and papers relating to the estate of the late 
Mr. Lacléde,” were already in the hands of the notary, July 19; but not one of these papers is in this 
city. 

#1 have always heard it reported that no entry is to be found in any church register of the burial of 
Lacléde. Hon. James H. Lucas, as he stated in a letter to Hon. John F. Darby, when living in Arkan- 
sas, searched, and caused search to be made, for information respecting Lacléde's death and burial, 
but none could be obtained. 
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hastily constructed of the oar branches of his barge, and which enclosed 
his body, was deposited in the grave.’’* 

As Lacléde’s family did not bear his own name, but that of a putative 
father, as he left no estate, and those who knew him best appear to have 
had little to say about him, he was soon forgotten, even so far that many 
of his descendants of a later generation knew not whence they sprang. 
It was only within the last forty years that the facts of our early history 
began to come out—Primm’s discourse and the celebration in 1847 first 
giving them notoriety. An intelligent person, addicted to antiquarian 
research, who came here previous to 1820, informed me that he had never 
heard of Lacléde until after long years of residence;} and in my father’s 
family, which arrived in St. Louis, in 1816, I do not remember that the 
name of the founder of our city was ever mentioned. 


LACLEDE AND MRS. CHOUTEAU. 


The relations of Lacléde with Marie Therése Bourgeois, wife of René 
Augustus Chouteau, apparently were anomalous. Nor would there be 
reference to them here had they not, on the one side, been made a pre- 
text for public abuse and vilification of the pair half a century after the 


survivor was laid in her grave, and of their descendants; and, on the other, 
for writers undertaking to justify what had been, by furnishing, under the 
guise of history, satisfactory explanations of those relations, not only er- 
roneous, but going far beyond the occasion—explanations which assail 
historic truth and established dogma, and make matters far worse than 
they were before. For, as the Church taught, illicit intercourse between 
the sexes was a sin of more or less gravity according to circumstances; 
but a marriage while both husband and wife were living, between either 
and a third person, would have been a accounted a two-fold wrong—by the 
Church a sacrilege, by the state a crime. And, besides, as these writers 
have set themselves to the task of saying all they supposed could be said 
in justification, and as their explanations are fictions, they have but empha- 
sized what those flaunted before the world. With the latter we shall not 
concern ourselves further. 





*Primm, page 13. Margry's account of the place of interment does not agree with the above; but I 
think there is scarcely room for doubt as to the exact locality where Lacléde was buried. Primm, speak- 
ing in 1847, says: ‘‘ Fifty years ago the venerated president of this celebration (Lacléde’s son, Peter 
Chouteau, ) saw the spot where the mortal remains of Lacléde are buried"’—the parenthesis is mine—and 
from Mr. Chouteau Primm derived his information. Since then, I believe, the shore line has changed, 
and the particular spot described is part of the river's bed. 

+F, L. Billon. 
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The facts, briefly stated, are as follows: The Chouteau-Bourgeois marriage 
was celebrated in New Orleans in 1749, the bride, it would seem, sixteen 
years of age, the groom, it is said, much older. One son, Augustus, was 
born of this union in that city, September, 1750.* Subsequently, the wife 
left the her husband, lived with Lacléde, and bore him four children. t+ 
She and her family, except the second son, Peter, came up with Lacléde 
in the expedition sent by the trading company to establish St. Louis.{ 
She died in the village, where she had lived continuously since her arrival 
a short time after it was founded, in August, 1814, at the advanced age 
of eighty-one years.|| René Augustus Chouteau died at New Orleans 
previous to September, 1776. 

It is asserted that the circumstances which may authorize a divorce 
according to the rules of the Catholic church could not, in the case of Mr. 
and Mrs. Chouteau, be established; and, as a permanent separation had 
taken place between husband and wife, Mrs Chouteau and Lacléde con- 
tracted a civil marriage, though their children bore the name of Chouteau 
in obedience to French law. 

Foolish and mischievous and false as are these assertions, let us, 
nevertheless, examine them in the light of established law and of history. 

Divorce is, and always has been, an impossibility within the pale 
of the Catholic Church. The bond uniting husband and wife is not a 
matter of discipline or rule, but of dogmatic faith. ‘‘Marriage is perpet- 








*It is well to bear in mind that Augustus Chouteau, the author of Chauteau's Journal, and sundsy 
depositions, all frequently quoted, was only thirteen years and six months old when St. Louis was 
founded; and that his account of things at that date is but the memories of a boy committed to writing 
forty to sixty years afterwards. His oft cited deposition in Hunt's Minutes, I, page 107, for instance, 
was taken in 1825. His son Gabriel says his father kept a journal for twenty years. It contained a full 
account of the leading events of our early history. . . It was burned while in his (Nicollet’s) cus- 
tody. . . The fragment that remains having been written in an old account book that was not 
sent to Mr. Nicollett, escaped the fire (G. S. Chouteau, Letter in Scharft’s History of St. Louis, page 
67). But it does not appear when the period of ‘twenty years” began. Perhaps it is not known. I 
have understood from some source, that Mr. Chouteau’s journals were written sometime during the 
present century. Primm, it would seem, knew nothing of them. 

+As, according to Margry, already cited, Lacléde arrived in Louisiana in 1755, and as Peter Chou- 
teau, the first born of the new relations, came into the world at New Orleans, in October, 1758, it would 
appear that between sometime in 1755, and the close of 1757, the Lacléde-Chouteau union began. 

+ Peter Chouteau deposes: ‘‘He came to St. Louis about six months after the foundation of the 
same.” MS, Hunt's Minutes, III, page 85. Commissioners Minutes, I, pages 292-293. Parkman, 
Consp. of Pontiac, page 523, is mistaken in attributiug to Peter Chouteau the chief place, after La- 
cléde, in the founding of St. Louis, as he was, in 1764, only six years old. It was his brother Augus- 
tus, then in his fourteenth year, who was in charge of the boat which came up from Fort Chartres to 
establish the post. 
|| St. Louis Cathedral Register of Burials. 
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ual and indissoluble.”’* ‘‘Marriage cannot be dissolved by divorce. . . 
the bond of marriage can be dissolved by death alone.”{ Here is the 
first inexcusable mistake in alleging that any circumstances could warrant 
a divorce. 

That no ‘‘civil marriage” took place‘is certain for several reasons: 

First. The proceeding was unknown in the French dominions at that 
time. ‘‘Civil marriage is a fruit of the revolution. The constitution of 
1789, first contained the following article: ‘‘The law considers marriage 
but a civil contract.”t After the year 1579, throughout the territories of 
the French king, marriage was regulated by the Ordinance of Blois. ‘‘Three 
years afterwards, nevertheless, an ordinance appeared, issued at Paris, but 
entitled ‘the Ordinance of Blois,’ because rendered in consequence of 
memorials presented at the last States General held in that city, and con- 
taining sixty-four articles of ecclesiastical discipline, almost all taken from 
the council of Trent. Thus the decrees, the discipline even, of the council, 
without having been formally published in the kingdom, obtained, at least 
the greater part, the force of law and political regulation.” § The council 
recognized only the religious marriage and allowed no other among her 
children ; the Ordinance of Blois made the prohibition part of the civil and 
ecclesiastical law of France. By a decree of the French king, of Septem- 
ber 14, 1712, the royal edicts and ordinances were made the laws of Louis- 
iana,|| and remained such, certainly, until the proclamation of O'Reilly. 
How, then, was a ‘civil marriage’ possible in Louisiana between 1712 
and 1769?% 

Second. No official or person was authorized or permitted to perform 
such a marriage. No marriage could take place except, after publication 





*Council of Trent, Session XXIV. 

+Cat. of Council of Trent, page 231, 232. As this paper is being copied, a spokesman of the Plenary 
Council at Baltimore is announcing what he declares has ever been the dogma of the church he represents: 
‘*Marriage must be a perpetual union lasting as long as life lasts, with no cause for divorce but death.” 
—Bishop Spaulding’s discourse before the council, as reported in Missouri Republican, December 8, 1884. 

tNougarde, Hist. des lois sur le mariage, I1., page 357: Dict. Encyc., de /a Theologie Catholique, 
Goshler Trad., Art., mariage. 

@Berault-Bercastel, Hist. de /’ Eglise, Tom. 13 me., page 195. By article VII., of the ‘Black 
Code,’ published with the force of law by Bienville, in 1723, the marriages of the entire negro population 
of Louisiana were expressly subordinated to the Ordinance of Blois. Gayarré I., page 204. One of the 
charges against Ulloa, at the time of his expulsion, was that he had violated the civil and canonical laws 
of the land in not conforming his own marriage to Miss Laredo in 1767, and a marriage he caused to 
take place in his own house tothe regulations of Trent. (Gayarré II., page 218, English edition). 

||Gayarro, I., page 96. 

{I do not mean it to be inferred that it was possible previous to 1712, or after the time of O'Reilly as 
long as the Spaniards ruled the country. 
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of bans, in the presence of the priest. He was the sole authorized min- 
ister. Public notaries were forbidden under pain of bodily punishment 
to take even declarations of intended marriage when the consent of the 
ecclesiastical authority was refused.* 

Third. \t would have been worse than useless for a man and woman to 
have undergone a ceremony of ‘‘ civil marriage,” even had some one been 
willing to risk performing the mockery, as it could not create a relation 
between the parties, and, besides being a nullity, would-have subjected 
them and the performer of the pretended marriage to grave punishment. 
Lacléde and Mrs. Chouteau may have erred, but assuredly they were not 
a pair of fools. 

In fine, there was no proceeding possible by which this sort of a union 
could be effected, unless, dropping the usual connotations of the term, 
‘‘ civil marriage ” is simply a euphemism and really means a coming to- 
gether outside rule and law. In such case, of course, the intervention of 
a third party was unnecessary, 

Thus a state of things which was to be satisfactorily explained, and by 
that explanation justified, is not explained and not justified, but fantastic 
inventions foisted in history instead. 

But history should be truthful and honest. Let us, therefore, put aside 
‘‘civil marriage,” and every other imagination and pretence, look facts in 
the face, and in plain, serious words decorously speak of things as they 
are. 

The question is narrowed to an alternative from which there is no escape: 
either Lacléde and Mrs. Chouteau cohabited illicitly, or they were mar- 
ried according to the civil and ecclesiastical laws of the country, and in 
the manner those laws prescribed. 

But how was the latter possible, since the husband was still living and 
divorce forbidden and unknown? There may be an answer, and there 
can be but one. If the Chouteau-Bourgeois marriage, for want of free 
consent on the part of the woman, or for other valid cause, was a nullity, 
and this could be shown, the ecclesiastical authority, on application, may 
have taken cognizance of the cause and decreed accordingly—not the 
divorce of the couple, but that there never had been a marriage between 
them. Then both would be free. 

Such things, however, are not done secretly or in a corner, but openly 
and publicly. Did any proceedings take place to determine the validity 


* De Hericourt, Les loix ecclésiastiques de France, 1756, p. 468 to 475. 
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of the Chouteau-Bourgeois marriage? and was Lacléde afterwards mar- 
ried to the lady? If so, when and where? No record evidence has been 
discovered of either. Here is a double difficulty, well nigh insuperable, 
staring one in the face. But is the silence of the record conclusive? May 
it not turn out on examination that there are facts of definite significance 
inconsistent with the notion of an unlawful union between the pair, and 
even so far contradictory as to neutralize the inference to be drawn from 
that silence? If so, they should be set out, that the practical judgment 
may determine their sufficiency. 


Lacléde, certainly, and Mrs. Chouteau, presumably, were prominent 
persons in New Orleans. Their relations must have been well known, for, 
if not lawful, they would have been a public scandal even in the not-over- 
particular city in which they dwelt. Is it probable the pair would have 
outraged the proprieties of life by living openly together as wey did, if 
their conduct was immoral ? 


Antoine Maxent, the head of the Maxent, Lacléde & Company firm, 
was a planter of large wealth, and one of the patricians of Louisiana. 
His daughter became the wife of Unzaga, the Spanish governor of the 
province.* The other members of the company, it may be presumed, 
were, at least, of the better sort of people. Is it likely these gentlemen 
would have associated with Lacléde, still more given him the place of trust 
and responsibility in their important business undertaking, in fact the sole 
control and management of their affairs in the district over which their 
monopoly extended, were he openly violating the laws of the land and of 
the church? 


Lacléde and Mrs. Chouteau, at St. Louis, were as man and wife; she 
and the children were his family, and it must have been well known 
whether they were lawfully so or not. There were, at that day, in the 
village, respectable and educated persons, honorable men, and, certainly, 
virtuous women. Would they have associated on terms of equality with 
a pair whose lives were a scandal? And among the number of such 
associates are to be counted Captain Riu of the Spanish Fort St. Charles, 
and Louis St. Ange de Bellerive, the commandant of the post. St. Ange, 
during the last three years of his life, perhaps longer, actually lived with 
Mrs. Chouteau, and finally died in her house. He and Lacléde were per- 





*Gayarré III., page 98, English edition. 
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sonal friends, and as such he appointed the merchant his testamentary 
executor. * 

Augustus Chouteau was twenty-eight years old when Lacléde died. He 
came up with the expedition from New Orleans, in 1763, and was in the 
employ of the Maxent firm as long as the firm continued. Quick witted 
as a lad, observant and shrewd as a man, of course, if his mother was 
living differently from other women he could not but have been aware of 
it, and almost from the beginning. Are we to suppose that knowing this, 
witnessing it from day to day and year to year, he was still willing not 
only to remain in the village, but the right hand man of his mother’s 
paramour? Besides, he became, in time, a person of note and of large 
wealth; his brother, and his sisters, and his own children married, and 
new connections and families were formed. Why should he have taken 
especial pains to preserve the memory of Lacléde ina journal, vouch for 
him as ‘‘a man of great merit,” if he knew that every line he penned 
relating to the founder of St. Louis but propagated and perpetuated his 
mother’s dishonor, his own, and a family stain? Are such things ante- 
cedently probable? Are they credible? 

That Lacléde was sincerely attached to the lady may be presumed. At 
an early day he made liberal provision for her and the children of house 
and household effects, land, farm stock and slaves.t René Augustus 
Chouteau died, at New Orleans, in 1776.{ Lacléde could then have taken 





*Will of St. Ange. Magazine of Western History, May number, 1885. 

+A quarter block in the village on which there was a large, commodious, and well equipped stone 
house, three black and one red women, slaves, and an improved farm with farm buildings, in the Grand 
Prairie, in 1768, were settled on Mrs, Chouteau for life, with remainder to the children, whom the grantor, 
Lacléde, describes as the children of René Augustus Chouteau.—St. Louis Archives II., page 13. 


{I do not know when Chouteau died, but the news of his decease reached St. Louis previous to Sep- 
tember, 1776, as on the third of that month Augustus and Peter Chouteau, claiming to be his sons and 
heirs, and entitled to one-half of his estate, executed a power of attorney to M. Duralde to assert their 
rights in the premises. (Archive No. 2,695.) I think Lacléde was in St. Louis during the greater part 
of the year 1776 and the early part of 1777. ‘The papers relating to William Bisette’s estate, of which he 
was the executor, show his presence in the village, in June, 1776. September ro he was present at the 
marriage of Duralde (cathedral register). October 22 he executed a mortgage to Marcheteau (Archive 
No. 1,812); and on November 20, as executor of Berard, a power of attorney to Sarpy (Archive No. 
2,694), in which, it is said, he is about to be absent on an intended trip to New Orleans, was ready to 
depart, and that Sarpy was to take charge of the estate that day. From this recitation it may be pre- 
sumed he left forthe capital. I conjecture he returned in the spring, and again went to New Orleans in the 
summer, as on August 4, 1777, Augustus and Peter Chouteau joined in a power of attorney to him 
(Archive No, 2,700), identical in terms with that given Duralde, at which date, I take it, he was in the 
south. In December of the same year he was in New Orleans (Archive I., page 144), and died on his 
return trip, in 1778, as mentioned in the text, 
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Mrs. Chouteau to wife, and legitimated the children he had begot of her. 
Nothing stood in the way; and if they were not already lawfully united, 
honor and duty—and may it not be added, inclination, as one would think— 
would have persuaded him to marry her. There is no evidence of his 
having done so. 

It is held by the descendants of Lacléde and Mrs. Chouteau, on the au- 
thority of family tradition. that the proceedings and subsequent marriage 
of which we have previously spoken actually took place. 

‘*Charles Gratiot was a remarkable man in his day and generation, and 
had a history almost of romantic interest.”* A Swiss of good family, ed- 
ucated in England,a man of the world, of large experience, known in 
London, Paris and Geneva, and in the American colonies, of honor and 
integrity of life, his position entitled him to mate on terms of equality 
with any woman in America. Joseph Marie Papin was of a respectable 
family, high spirited, unusually well educated, a classical scholar who had 
made his studies in Paris, as his descendants report. There was nothing 
to prevent him from aspiring to the hand of any lady in Louisiana. Sy]- 
vester Labadie was French born and bred, of good family and fairly edu- 
cated for hisday. He was on an equality with the best people in the land, 
and could have taken a wife anywhere. 

It is not unreasonable to assume that these three gentlemen were ex- 
ceptional representatives of the people of Louisiana, that they were sen- 
sitive to a stain on family honor, each as little likely in contracting an 
alliance as the most fastidious of to-day, to shut his eyes to the bar sin- 
ister on an escutcheon. Nor is it too much to presume that if there was 
disorder in Lacléde’s household they must have known it; and still, if 
there was, they deliberately took to themselves as wives the fruits of that 
disorder, for they married Lacléde’s daughters, the three Chouteau girls, 
Labadie in 1776, Pelagie, in her father’s life-time; Papin in 1779, Marie 
Louise; and Gratiot, Victoire, in 1781. There was no rich dowry to 
tempt any one of them. 

It is said that Mrs. Chouteau, while living with Lacléde, was ‘‘a practi- 
cal Catholic.¢ This fact will be regarded differently by different persons. 
Some will attach no importance to it; others, if satisfied that the fact is 





* Henry Gratiot—an address by E. C. Washburn, Chicago, 1884, p. 10. 

+ 1 find ‘‘a practical Catholic ’’ Cescribed as ‘‘a person who, by ghostly manifestations of conscience 
and the reception of the sacraments, the observance of the commandments and the precepts of the 
church, endeavors to lead a Christian life, conformably to the admonition of our Lord to keep the law 
and the commandments if we would gain eternal life.” 
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true, but which at this date cannot be settled, will accept it as prima facte 
evidence of her life at the time being well ordered.* 

This closes the case. Let ussum up the argument. The negative side 
of the question is environed with difficulties, and not of a kind to be 
simply stated and then passed over. The absence of documentary evi- 
dence, direct and secondary, of what must have taken place to make good 
. the justification of Lacléde, has not been explained; nor why, on every 
occasion when there is question of their parentage, the children are de- 
scribed as children of René Augustus Chouteau,t even by Lacléde himself;t 
nor why the mother, after Lacléde’s death, claimed to be the widow of 
the same Chouteau ;§ nor why Lacléde’s offspring bore and continued to 
bear the name of Chouteau. To say that the last was in accordance with 
French law is preposterous. 

Contrariwise, if the facts set out are deemed so contradictory of an un- 
blessed union that they cannot consist with it, and may be taken as a 
cumulative probability in favor of a lawful marriage, then a prima facia case 
is made out. 


The life of Lacléde after the village was established offers little worthy 
of note. There was no property in St. Louis apparently held by the 





*Mrs. Chouteau is said to have been a good business manager. She looked well after her interests, 
was close almost to meanness, and exacting of her rights, having on one occasion sued her son-in-law, 
Papin. After the death of Lacléde, as it would seem, she became ‘‘a merchant.”—(4rchive 2,049. 
Although not liberal, she was charitable. Her care for the sick, in early days, went beyond mere neigh- 
borly and acquaintance service, and was shown in continued personal attentions and the supplying of 
many little things that go to the comfori of the suffering and conduce to their restoration to health. It 
is reported that annually, in season, she laid up a store of sweetmeats and other delicacies against the 
time of sickness of her neighbors; and whenever any one was known to be abed with serious illness, 
Mrs. Chouteau's soup-pot was sure to be kept simmering for his benefit. Also, that she was ever ready 
to render assistance to women in labor where her services could be of use. Lacléde was often away on 
long absences. There never was, as far as I know, any report current charging her with levity ; con- 
trariwise, her conduct was above suspicion. 

++They are so described in the settlement made in 1768 (Arch. ii, p. 13) ; in the ante-nuptial contract 
July 27, 1776 (Archive 3,039) of Pelagie and Labadie, and in the entry in the cathedral register of 
their marriage ; also of Victoire and Gratiot, June 25, 1781 (Archive 2,057) ; in both of Peter Chou- 
teau's marriage contracts and marriages (Archives 2,092 and 2,071); in the Powers of Attorney to 
Duralde (Archive 2,696) and to Lacléde (Archive 2,700). In the ante-nuptial contract of Marie Louise 
and Papin, January 19, 1779 (Archive 2,049), no father is mentioned ; the girl is described as ‘‘ daughter 
of Marie Therése Bourgeois, merchant in this post, . . . widow of Augustus Chouteau, 
and fourteen and a half years old,”’ which is passing strange, as it would show that she was born in St. 
Louis. In the Cathedral marriage register her parentage is the same as that of the other children. 

Archive ii, p. 13. 

? Archive 2,049; also in deed to Lacléde’s land in the Grand Prairie which she bought; Archive 264 
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company, and their business seems to have been conducted in the name 
of Lacléde. With his affairs and his journeys his time must have been 
fully occupied, and his days full of trouble. The monopoly of Maxent 
and his associates, which Lacléde managed, was violently assailed by the 
mercantile interest of Louisiana,* and at their remonstrance annulled by 
the French minister in 1765.{ _ During the same year the company were 
engaged in contests with Devins, Hubert & Co., and caused their goods to 
be seized for alleged violations of exclusive trade privileges.{ They were 
also involved in heavy law-suits with one Calvé which they appear to have 
lost.* 

In 1766 Ulloa reinstated the company in their exclusive privileges ;+ but 
their new lease of trade life was of short duration, as the people of Lou- 
isiana revolted in 1768, and compelled the Spanish governor to quit the 
country. With his departure the shackles of internal traffic were once 
more removed, and the Maxent monopoly was destroyed forever. 

In 1768, as already mentioned, Lacléde made provisions for Mrs. 
Chouteau and his family, its value, conjecturally, more than four thousand 
dollars—a considerable sum for the times. 

The business of the associates, in place of returning large gains, as with 
reason had been expected at the start, appears on the whole not to have 
been profitable—scarcely a matter of surprise in view of the many diffi- 
culties they encountered. Whether or no Lacléde furnished any portion 
of the common capital when the trading company was formed probably can- 
not now be known; but if Margry’s account of his pecuniary condition just 
previous to that time is correct, he could have been able to advance but little, 
and in that case the cost of Mrs. Chouteau’s settlement must have been 
drawn from the funds of the company. Also, the current maintenance 
of a large family was no small annual expense. Anyhow, whatever the 
source of the money invested in the settlement, this much seems certain: 
that settlement, made almost at the beginning of his career in the village, 
represented the whole amount Lacléde had been able to put aside during 
fourteen years of business life, for when he died he was possessed of noth- 
ing. The property at St. Louis, nominally his, did not belong to him. 
In 1777 he executed an instrument divesting himself of everything in 





*Gayarré II, p. 119. + Gayarré II, pp. 167, 188, 134. MS. Proceedings against Devins, Hubert 
& Co. 

*St. Louis Arch. iv. p. 290-295. 

+ Gayarre ii. pp. 184 and 203. 

tSt. Louis Arch. ii. p. 13. 
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favor of Maxent, as principal and privileged creditor; and at his decease, 
Maxent, in virtue of the provisions of the deed, took possession of what- 
ever lands and chattels there were at the post and disposed of them to his 
own use.* Nothing was left for Mrs. Chouteau and the children but the 
settlement made in 1768. 

The founder of St. Louis died penniless. 

But Lacléde was what he was: and the fact just mentioned, and all 
other facts of his life are of no public consequence disassociated from the 
one act performed through his instrument on March 15, 1764, and it not 
the fruit of talent, or skill, or learning, or virtue, but an incident to events 
in which he had no part. That act can never be undone or affected: that 
alone, and only by reason of its unforeseen issues as evolved in the course 
of a hundred years, clothes him with a historic personality. 

If this casts an idol from its pedestal, also truth gains thereby. Why 
make things seem what they are not? 

But as a child loves his mother, not for her personal qualities, but be- 
cause she is his mother, so cities, which have been born, as it were, of a 
founder, should turn to their parent and, as such, exalt his memory be- 
cause of that generation, for, in so far, they owe this debt of gratitude. 

May it not then well be asked, why neither Lacléde’s numerous de- 
scendants, many of much wealth, nor the public spirited citizens at large 
of the populous. commercial emporium which has grown out of his hum- 
ble village, have ever given a thought during the more than a hundred 
years which have elapsed since his body was consigned to the earth, as to 
whether his memory had any claim on their remembrance, any claim to 
honor at their hands? An avenue and a school house, by chance bearing 
his name, are the sole visible memorials on the face of the earth of Pierre 
Lacléde Liguest, the Founder of St. Louis. 


And such is human life; so gliding on, 
It glimmers like a meteor, and is gone.—agers. 


The government house, as originally erected by Lacléde, was a high 





* By a curious misconception of facts, Lacléde has been represented by some late writers as leaving an 
“ ample fortune” at his death, although an instrument of record in the recorder’s office of St. Louis city, 
relating to the sale of land held in Lacléde’s name, is explicit to the contrary. It declares that all the 
property apparently Lacléde’s was Maxent’s: A quile tout appartient comme lui estant échu et dévolu- 
en qualite de premier et principal créancier de feu Lacléde, suivant la démission testamentaire et aban- 
don qu’en fait le dit Lacléde 4 Maxent, en date du treize Décembre, mil sept cent soixante dix Sept, et 
l'ordonnance de Mr. Bernard de Galvez, déposé dans les archives des Illinois en date de 15 Janvier 
1779, qui adjuge et ratafie la remise de tous les biens du dit défunt Lacléde 4 Antoine Maxent.—Arch. 


l., page 144. 
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basement and one story above. The basement served as barracks. Wide, 
uncovered steps led up from the street to the main floor, which was devoted 
to public purposes, including the accommodation of the commandant, 
and, subsequently, of the Spanish lieutenant-governors. It was the chef- 
eu, or official place of the government of the District of the Illinois. 
St. Ange was the first occupant, then Piernas with his family took pos- 
session. The wife of DeLeyba, soon after DeLeyba himself, and later 
the consort of Cruzat and several of his children died in this house. It 
was built of stone, and, as it was begun contemporaneously with the es- 
tablishment of the post, it is usually accounted the first house erected in 
St. Louis. 

The building was seventy-one feet long and twenty-five wide, and divi- 
ded into five rooms. 


























Overhead was a high garret to which access was had by stairs from the 
main room. The large apartment in the centre was officially designated 
‘‘the Government Chamber,” and in it all the affairs of the district were 
transacted—the granting of lands, the issuing of decrees, the trial of 
causes, the holding of meetings and the like. In it were kept the arch- 
ives of the province. 

In 1789 the whole square was purchased by Augustus Chouteau. 
Sometime after Lacléde’s death the government authorities ceased to oc- 
cupy the premises and they fell into decay. The picket fence disappeared, 
the roof of the building rotted, and it and the outhouses were fast going 
to ruin. Chouteau soon put things in repair. He added a story and the 
covered porches as seen in the cut, and surrounded the grounds with a 
high stone wall. He made it his home as long as he lived. The build- 


ing, as represented in the reproduction, is the one spoken of by writers 
in their accounts of early days in St. Louis, not the original structure of 
Lacléde. 

Every vestige of the old Lacléde-Chouteau improvement disappeared 
years ago. 
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THE FIRST PIONEERS ON THE OHIO. 


Mr. Andrew Zane was a resident of Philadelphia, or of New Jersey in 
the immediate vicinity of that city, for some time during the first half of 
the eighteenth century, and gave to one of the streets of Philadelphia its 
name, or perhaps it would be better to say that his name suggested that 
' given to the street. Mr. Zane’s ancestors were of Danish origin, and we 
learn from ‘Withers’ Chronicles of Border Warfare,’ that they accompa- 
nied William Penn across the Atlantic, in 1682, and probably settled on 
the banks of the Delaware, a portion of them certainly on the New Jersey 
side of that river, and the remainder on the opposite side. Hereabouts 
Andrew Zane was born probably about the year 1722, and reaching ma- 
turity here under Quaker instruction, Quaker influences and Quaker 
surroundings, he naturally enough fell into the Quaker way of thinking 
on religious subjects, in fact, became ‘‘one of them.’”’ But on the ques- 
tion of marriage his views differed materially from theirs. He became 
enamored of a lady of his acquaintance who was not a Quakeress, and the 
twain were married in violation of Quaker law. This defiant act of rebel- 
lion and independence not only destroyed his standing with the Society of 
Friends, as the Quakers like to be styled, but in putting him outside of 
the pale of their communion, which terminated the fraternity that had pre- 
viously subsisted between them and led to a determination to remove to 
the then quiet new settlement on the south branch of the Potomac, in Vir- 
ginia. Andrew Zane is represented by ‘‘Withers,” already qoted, as “a 
man of a bold and daring spirit of adventure, which he often displayed 
during the early part of his life ;’ just the kind of man for the frontiers, 
and who would secure success as a pioneer settler in one of the newest of 
new countries. 

This removal to Virginia was most likely effected soon after their mar- 
riage, which was probably in the year 1746. They located in the near 
vicinity of the present town of Moorefield, the shire town of Hardy county, 
West Virginia. Here six‘sons and a daughter were born to them, named 
respectively, Ebenezer, Jonathan, Silas, Isaac, Noah and Andrew, and 
Elizabeth. Ebenezer was born October 7, 1747; and Isaac was born 


in 1753, as we learn from ‘‘Howe’s Ohio.”” The children of the patriarchal 
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Zane’s of the South Branch are generally represented as natives of Berkeley 
county, Virginia, but therein historians and biographers must be at fault 
as théy were most certainly all born before the year 1772, the year when 
Berkeley county was organized, and a number of years after three or four 
of the sons had established themselves in the ‘‘Ohio country.” 

The county of Orange organized in 1734, embraced the south branch 
of the Potomac, which was then almost a wilderness. The act to establish 
the county of Frederick was passed by the Colonial Legislature in 1738 
(though it was not organized until 1743,) included the country known as 
the ‘‘South Branch of the Potomac;” and that county (Frederick) re- 
mained intact until 1753, when the house of burgesses of Virginia passed 
the act to establish the county of Hampshire in said year, but which was 
not organized until 1757. This county (Hampshire) was composed of 
territory taken from the western portion of Frederick county, and embraced 
within its limits the country on the ‘‘South Branch of the Potomac ;” and 
its boundaries remained unchanged until the year 1785, when its south, 
western portion (which included ‘the south branch country) was set off 
by the Virginia legislature into the county of Hardy. It is therefore 
quite clear that those of the Zane children that were born between the years 
1743 and 1757, were natives of Frederick county; that those born between 
1775 and 1785 were natives of Honepshire county; that if any were bornin 
the South Branch country, subsequent to 1785, of which we have not the 
slightest evidence, they must have been born in Hardy county. More- 
over it is also clear that no person born in the vicinity of Moorefield, the 
present county seat of Hardy county, established as such just one hun- 
dred years ago, and where Andrew Zane located, could have been born in 
Berkeley county, Virginia, provided he was born before the year 1772, de- 
cause that county itself had no existence that ycar. 

That part of the south branch of the Potomac in which Andrew Zane 
settled was included in what has long been known as the ‘‘Northern Neck 
of Virginia,”’ being the land included in the grant of ‘Charles the Second, 
King of England, made to Lord Fairfax’s ancestors in 1664, embracing 
the territory between the Rapphannock and Potomac rivers, from the 
Blue Ridge to the Chesapeake bay, and extending west to the head waters 
of the north branch of the Potomac and including all the territory whose 
waters flow into the Potomac. 

Lord Thomas Fairfax, the sixth Lord of that name, settled upon that 
portion of his immense estate in Frederick county, about the year 1750, 
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and erected a sort of manorial castle, about twelve miles from Winchester, 
the county seat, which he called ‘‘Greenway Court,” where George Wash- 
ington, when a young man of 18 or 20 years of age, was a frequent occu- 
pant, being then engaged in the service of its proprietor, in the capacity 
ofasurveyor. And it was at ‘‘Greenway Court” where, early in the year 
1782, the sixth Lord Fairfax died, at the advanced age of 92 years. 

There is a strong probability that others of the Zanes from the Delaware 
river at an early period settled in the ‘‘ Northern Neck of Virginia,” for 
there was a strong tide of emigration flowing from the former locality to- 
wards the latter for many years; and several Zanes, other than Andrew 
and his descendants, figure as occupants in various places within the 
‘* Northern Neck of Virginia.’ On the list of trustees of gentlemen ap- 
pointed to establish the town of ‘‘Capon Springs,” in the county of 
Hampshire, in 1787, is one named Isaac Zane; and one or more Zanes 
made a permanent settlement and established iron works toward the close 
of the Eighteenth century on Cedar creek, the boundary line between the 
counties of Frederick and Shenandoah, near the North mountain, not far 
from the eastern portion of Hampshire county. Zanes’ iron works was 
a somewhat noted place—a business and social centre, a neighborhood nu- 
cleus, in early times a place ‘‘where men did like to congregate.” It was 
distant from Andrew Zane’s south branch home about twenty miles. 

As already stated, one of the sons of Andrew Zane was named Isaac. 
In ‘Howe’s Ohio’ it is stated that at nine years of age he was captured by 
the Wyandots and taken to Detroit. He remained a prisoner with his 
captors thirteen years, although within that time he made three attempts 
to escape. Born in 1753 and captured in or about the year 1762, the ter- 
mination of his captivity would bein 1775, or about the beginning of our 
Revolutionary war, in which, however, he took no active part, but he was 
in warm sympathy with the colonists and hostile to the mother country. 

I have said that he made three unsuccessful attempts to escape. The 
first time he got across the Ohio river at Grave creek, where he was 
overtaken by his pursuers. The second time he crossed the Ohio river 
near the present town of Wellsburgh, now in West Virginia. And the 
third time, while aiming to reach Fort Pitt, he fell into the hands of a 
band of the Cornplanter tribe, who sentenced him to death at the stake. 
When the preparatory arrangements for burning him were nearly com- 
pleted some Wyandots, with whom the Cornplanters were friendly, came 
to the rescue and secured the release of the prisoner. The young man 
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Zane owed his rescue to the influence of a daughter of one of the princi- 
pal chiefs of the Wyandots, her mother beirg a French Canadian woman, 
Saving him from the flames was such an act of kindness as to inspire grat- 
itude and produce reciprocal kindness, and soon a warm attacliment grew 
up between them, which ultimately resulted in their marriage. Hence- 
forth he was disinclined to return to his friends and relatives, and to civ- 
ilized life. And so he remained with the Indians who cccupied the Mad 
river country in southwestern Ohio, where four sons aad four daughters 
were born to them. The sons strongly inclined to savage life and habits, 
but the daughters married white men, led civilized lives and were superior 
women, as their mother probably was also. Mr. Isaac Zane became a 
conspicuous character and an influential man. The American people were 
indebted to him for many valuable services and numerous kindnesses, 
which they freely acknowledged by act of congress. Among these ser- 
vices were acts of a friendly nature to the colonists during the Revolu- 
tionary war; the giving notice to our frontier settlers of contemplated 
Indian raids, having in view murder as well as plunder ; and in Mr. J. H. 
Newton’s ‘ History of the Pan Handle’ it is stated that he was one of 
the party that accompanied the military force of General Richard Butler, 
one of the commissioners of the government in 1785-6 appointed with 
General George Rogers Clark and S. H. Parsons, to hold treaties with 
the northern and western Indians, acting as hunter, and rendering effi- 
cient services in that capacity, and that he obtained frequent and very 
favorable mention in General Butler’s journal of that expedition. 

On the third of April, 1802, the Congress of the United States granted to 
Isaac Zane three several tracts of land of one mile square, each to contain 
640 acres, one to be deeded in fee simple to him, and the other two to be 
held by him in trust for his children, The grant was made to him ‘in 
consideration of many acts of kindness and beneficence performed towards 
the American people.” This land was located in the near vicinity of 
Bellefontaine, Logan county, Ohio. The village of Zanesfield, five miles 
from Kellefontaine, was laid out upon it in 1819, and named in honor 
of Isaac Zane. He lived upon his grant until his death, which occurred 
in 1816, A township in the county of Legan was also named Zane in 
honor of the veteran pioneer of the Mad river country. Isaac Zane 
strongly inclined to savage life and to the habits of the hunter and woods- 
man. His success’with the rifle may be inferred from various passages 
in General Butler’s journal, which report the result of a day’s hunt fre- 
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quently as approximating four of five buffalo, several bears, a number of 
deer, besides other animals and wild turkeys. 
. Late in the year 1767, Ebenezer Zane and his brothers Silas and Jona- 
than resolved to indulge the spirit of adventure and enterprise, and estab- 
lish themselves in some locality on the banks of the Ohio river, which at 
that time had not asingle permanent white settlement upon its shores be- 
tween Fort Pitt and its mouth. Accordingly Ebenezer Zane, with some 
others, set out on their projected expedition to the Ohio, but they did not 
start until December and the winter proving to be one of great severity, 
they were compelled to postpone their project and returned. But during 
the spring of 1768, Ebenezer Zane, having married Elizabeth McCulloch, 
sister of the McCullochs of future border fame, decided to remove his fam- 
ily to ‘‘Red Stone Old Fort,” now Brownsville, Fayette county, Pennsyl- 
vania, preparatory to a removal farther west. Here he fitted up a home 
for them, and after the work of the summer of 1769 was accomplished, 
he procéeded to explore the country bordering on the Ohio, with the 
purpose of there establishing a permanent home for them and forming a 
settlement in the west for such acquaintances and friends as were inclined 
to take to pioneer life on the far western frontiers. Ona bright day in 
September, 1769, he reached Wheeling creek and followed it down to its 
confluence with the Ohio river. The prospect here, he thought, was 
highly encouraging, and he was not longin establishing a tomahawk right 
or title to lands in that locality, and on the island in he Ohio, since then 
known as Zane’s Island. Here he built a cabin, and after clearing some 
land, with the assistance of his brothers Jonathan and Silas, he returned 
to ‘‘Red Stone Old Fort,”.on the Monongahela, where his family had a 
temporary residence, and in the spring of 1770, removed them to the 
cabin he had built near the mouth of Wheeling creek, and where, in the 
summer of that year, he and his brothers raised a crop of corn. 

The Zane “cabinand clearing’ on the Ohio, in 1770, was the nucleus of 
a thrifty and prosperous settlement, that in a few years drew around it 
many bold, adventurous, enterprising settlers of solid character. The Mc- 
Cullochs and many others of like character became settlers in the adja- 
cent country, so that by the time of the Dunmore war, in 1774, quite a 
number of permanent settlements had been established on or near the 
banks of the Ohio river. Fort Fincastle was planned, it is said, by Colo- 
nel George Rogers Clark, and its construction superiritended by one of 
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the Zanes, was erected in 1774, and stood on the bank of the Ohio some 
distance above the mouth of Wheeling creek. 

Colonel Ebenezer Zane rendered valuable military and civil services to 
his country at various times, and therefore it was but natural that he 
should, from time to time, receive divers marks of distinction from the 
colonial, state and national governments. He was a disbursing officer 
under Dunmore, and enjoyed under the commonwealth numerous civil 
and military distinctions, Col. Ebenezer Zane participated in the defense 
of Wheeling at various times, first in the furious attack of Simon Girty, 
the renegade, with a force numbering about 400 men, in September, 1777, 
upon Fort Henry, which was defended by a small number of men, women, 
and children. The fort was besieged, but was most gallantly defended, 
and upon being reinforced from Short creek and Cross creek the savage 
assailants were glad to raise the siege, after a loss of one-fourth of their 
number. Col. Ebenezer Zane was the second ranking officer, Col. Shep- 
herd being commandant of the post. “Fort Henry” is the same fort that 
was built in 1774, and called “ Fort Fincastle.” It was garrisoned until 
1776, when its name was changed to ‘‘ Fort Henry,” in honor of Patrick 
Henry, the patriotic and eloquent governor of Virginia at that time. 

A military force was maintained in ‘‘ Fort Henry” for a number of 
years.after the first attack on it in 1777, ready to meet emergencies, repel 
attacks, successfully resist assaults, and of sufficient strength to defeat all 
attempts of a menacing, treacherous, wily foe to capture it by stealth, 
assault or siege. But most of the garrison was removed to other posts in 
April, 1782, by order of General Irvine, department commander, to meet 
the exigencies of the general service on the western frontiers, and Col. 
Ebenezer Zane was placed in command of ‘‘ Fort Henry,” then very feebly 
garrisoned, with a threatened invasion in prospect. He at once adopted 
precautionary measures to prevent a surprise, and proceeded to augment 
the garrison, procure ammunition and arms, drill the militia within the 
fort, as well as the volunteer citizen soldiers, composed of the inhabitants 
of the place, who had volunteered in the defense of the fort and of their 
homes in the event of an attack. 

The soldiers within'‘‘ Fort Henry’ and the people of the adjacent lo- 
cality were not destined to disappointment in regard to the expected at- 
tack, nor were they kept long in a painful state of suspense respecting it. 
It was in the afternoon of September 11, when John Lynn, a celebrated 
spy of the border, who had been engaged, says the ‘ History of the Pan- 
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handle,’,in watching the paths northwest of the Ohio leading toward the 
settlements, discovered a large force of Indians marching with great ex- 
pedition for Wheeling. He hastened immediately to warn the inhabitants 
of the danger impending over them, swimming the river and reaching the 
village just a little while before the savage army made its appearance. 
Colonel Zane at once dispatched Captain Boggs as an express messenger 
to warn the neighboring settlements and forts and secure reinforcements 
for their defence, and directed the settlers to repair to the fort without 
delay, the command of which was confided to his brother, Colonel Silas 
Zane. 

Colonel Ebenezer Zane retired into his own dwelling which he had built 
for purposes of defence, as well as for a residence. It stood at right angles 
with the fort, distant some sixty yards to the south east, and was in 
structure a regular blockhouse, pierced with loopholes’ for musketry. 
It contained a large portion of the military stores and munitions of war 
that Colonel Zane had collected to meet the existing emergency, and was 
admirably situated as an outpost from which to annoy the savages in their 
onsets, and aid in the defense of the fort, as well as serve a good purpose 
as a magazine in the preservation of the ammunition, it being built 
specially for these purposes. The only persons that remained with 
Colonel Zane in this house were his wife, a negro and his wife, Andrew 
Scott, Molly Scott, George Green and Miss McCulloch, who was Mrs. 
Zane’s sister or niece. When the attack upon the fort was commenced 
there were not more than twenty effective men within it. The besieging 
host, says the ‘History of the Panhandle,’ numbered forty British sol- 
diers under the command of Captain Pratt, and two hundred and thirty- 
eight Indian warriors, commanded by George Girty. They quickly 
formed their lines of investment around the garrison, and advancing their 
, colors, made a demand for the surrender of the fort. This was promptly 
refused, and the rcfusal was emphasized by the firing of several shots at 
their standard by order of Colonel Silas Zane. 

The Indians immediately opened fire upon the fort and rushed forward 
to the assault with great impctuosity. They were met by a brisk and 
well-directed fire from the fort and house, which soon drove them back in 
confusion. Rallying their Losts, they again rushed forward and were 
again repulsed. 

Both the fort and Colonel Zane’s blockhouse were well supplied with 
arms, and tle great cxertions of the women in molding bullets, loading 
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guns and passing them to the men, enabled them to fire so rapidly and 
effectively as to supply in some measure their lack of numbers, and cause 
the savages to recoil from every charge. The fort had.also a small can- 
non, mounted in swivel fashion, which was very efficient in repelling at- 
tacks. The fire from the house of Colonel Zane had also been very gall- 
ing. It occupied just the position to afford to the beleagured garrison the 
greatest service, as in every attempt to assault or storm ‘‘ Fort Henry” 
the enemy were met with a hot, enfilading fire, which was peculiarly de- 
moralizing and destructive to the assailants.” 

The enemy maintained his menacing attitude until night, and at mid- 
night made another unsuccessful assault. Two other attempts to storm 
the fort were made during the night, but the gallant defenders kept to 
their guns, and the noble women giving their encouragement and assist- 
ance the whole night through, the assaults were abortive. 

The siege was continued until the morning of the third day, quite a 
number of furious attempts to storm the fort being made, but unavailingly ; 
meanwhile some reinforcements safely reached the fort,and one brave fellow, 
too, Francis Duke, son-in-law of Colonel Shepherd, lost his life just as he 
wasentering the gates, his body being pierced by the bullets of the assail- 
ants. For his patriotism and self-sacrificing devotion to the interests of 
the besieged in ‘‘ Fort Henry,” the name of Francis Duke should be ever 
held in grateful remembrance by the descendants of the defenders of that 
fortress. 

The following achievement forms a part of the second day’s history of 
the siege of Wheeling in September, 1782. The details of the exploit of 
Elizabeth Zane, in carrying powder from Colonel Ebenezer Zane’s block- 
house to ‘‘ Fort Henry,” under the fire of the besiegers, have been often 
communicated verbally, and given in print, but I hope that western read- 
ers at least will not tire of brief-told stories of such unselfishness, patriot- 
ism, personal bravery, self-sacrificing devotion, such unsurpassed heroism 
as were displayed by Elizabeth Zane, the heroine of ‘‘Fort Henry.” It 
was an incident of the heroic age of the west that will bear telling ‘‘many 
a time and oft.”” Withers says the pages of history may furnish parallels, 
but no instances of greater self-devotion can be found. 

Elizabeth Zane was a daughter of Andrew Zane, and a sister of Eben- 
ezer, Silas and Johnathan Zane. She had been at school in Philadelphia, 
and was well educated:and of attractive personal appearance. Her father 
had made a second marriage, and his daughter Elizabeth usually lived with 
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one of her brothers, either Silas or Jonathan. With one of them she 
went into ‘‘ Fort Henry” when the attack upon it was threatened in 1782. 
Towards noon on the second day of the siege the stock of powder was 
found to be so nearly exhausted that it was necessary to bringa keg or two 
from Colonel Ebenezer Zane’s house; which was distant about sixty yards 
from the fort. How was the needed powder to be safely transferred from 
the magazine to the fort, while the guns of the assailants commanded the 
entire distance between them, was the question under consideration in 
Fort Henry.” It was suggested that one of the fleetest men of the fort 
might possibly effect the object, though it was admitted to be an enter- 
prise full of danger. Volunteers were called for and quite a number of 
the chivalric defenders of the fort tendered their services, notwithstanding 
the perils of the enterprise, which were admitted. Among the volunteers 
was Elizabeth Zane. She was then young, active and athletic, with 
courage to dare danger and fortitude to sustain her in the midst of it. 
Disdaining to weigh the hazard of her own life against the risk of that of 
others, when told that a man would encounter less danger by reason of his 
greater fleetness, she replied: “And should he fall his loss will be more 
severely felt.” Her services were accepted. Laying aside such of her 
clothing as would impede her progress, she stood prepared for the 
hazardous adventure ; and when the gate was opened she bounded forth 
with the buoyancy of hope and in the confidence of success. Some In- 
dians saw her as she crossed the open space between the fort and maga- 
zine, but permitted her to pass unmolested, not suspecting her mission, 
and perhaps thinking it would be economy to reserve their powder for 
other purposes. Colonel Zane so arranged a keg of powder in a table- 
cloth about her body as to interfere but little with her speed, and she soon 
reached the fort with her valuable burden, although many bullets were 
fired at her while she hastened over the sixty yards of space between 
Zane’s blockhouse and “‘ Fort Henry,” delivering safely the precious prize 
and justly earning the honorable title of ‘‘Heroine of ‘Fort Henry’ and 
defender of Wheeling.” 

By the foregoing running narrative of the siege of Wheeling in Septem- 
ber, 1772, it will be seen that forty English soldiers were among the 
besiegers. The Revolutionary war was still on (although it was nearly a 
year after the surrender of Lord Cornwallis), and these forty English sol- 
diers are said to have been the last we encountered during our revolution- 
ary struggle, which was terminated by the ratification and exchange of the 
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definitive treaty of peace, more than a year after the siege of Wheeling. 
But the intervening year and more was not characterized by active hostili- 
ties; it was rather a period marked by negotiations for peace between the 
mother country and the American colonist. 

The second attack upon “Fort Henry” was an important event in 
western history—one of special interest to western border settlers. At 
that time Andrew, the patriarchal Zane, was living with his second wife 
in the Catfish settlement, about thirty miles east of Wheeling. It was 
probably near this time when his son Noah died, and when his son Andrew 
was killed by the Indians while crossing the Sciota river. Four of his 
family (Colonels Ebenezer, Silas and Jonathan Zane, and Elizabeth Zane) 
participated in the defense of “Fort Henry,” and Isaac, a son, was en- 
joying his Indian mode of life in the ‘‘ Mad river country.” 

Colonel Silas Zane, it is stated by some authorities, was afterwards 
killed by the Indians on the Wakkatommika. Sometime after Elizabeth 
Zane was married toa Mr. McLaughlin, who died, and afterwards she 
was united in marriage with a Mr. Clark with whom she had seven chil- 
dren, the youngest of whom (Ebenezer Zane Clark) was a man far ad- 
vanced in life afew years ago, then living at Zanesville, Muskingum 
county, Ohio. It was stated in ‘ Withers’ Chronicles of Border Warfare,’ 
published in 1831, that Elizabeth Zane Clark, the heroine of the powder 
exploit of 1782, was at that time living in Belmont county, Ohio, where she 
probably died. Her age when Withers’ book first appeared must have 
been about seventy years, 

Jonathan Zane was a most valuable man on the frontiers, not only as a 
hunter and pioneer settler, but also as a spy, scout, explorer and guide. 
He was one of Colonel Angus McDonald’s guides in his expedition from 
Wheeling to the Wakkatommika in the early summer of 1774, his associate 
guides or pilots in this campaign being Thomas Nicholson and Tady Kelly. 
Jonathan Zane also accompanied General Broadhead in the same ca- 
pacity in the expedition up the Allegheny river against the Munsies and 
Senecas in 1779, in which he was wounded. And in the disastrous cam- 
paign of Colonel Crawford, in 1782, to the Sandusky plains, Jonathan Zane 
also acted in the capacity ofa guide. His associate guides or pilots were 
John Slover and Thomas Nicholson. 

In Butterfield’s admirable account of Crawford’s Sandusky campaign, 
Jonathan Zane is mentioned as one of the best marksmen on the border ; 
as remarkable for earnestness of purpose, for energy and inflexibility of 
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will, for determined resolution and restless activity, and that few men 
shared so largely in the respect and confidence of their fellow citizens. 

Jonathan Zane rendered valuable services to his brother Ebenezer in 
locating and opening for travel a road by authority of congress, in 1797, 
from Wheeling to Limestone (now Maysville) Kentucky. In consideration 
of these services he became joint owner with his nephew, John McIntire, of 
the 640 acre section of land upon which they laid out the town of Zanesville, 
in Muskingum county, Ohio, in 1799. It was at first called Westbourn, 
but subsequently, when a postoffice was about to be-established, its name 
was changed to Zanesville, in honor of one of its proprietors. It became 
the county seat in 1804, and was the seat of government in 1810-12; and 
Jonathan Zane’s interests here added largely to his wealth by reason of 
the advancement in value of town lots, Zanesville being at the time of his 
death, in 1830, the second town in size, in business and population in Ohio. 

Jonathan Zane married and raised a large family, accumulated con- 
siderable wealth during his fifty years’ residence in Wheeling, where he 
died at a good old age, enjoying the confidence and respect of all the 
people. His children werenamed respectively, Catharine, Eliza, Cynthia, 
Sally, Hannah, Nancy, Isaac, Asa and Benjamin. Catharine married a 
Mr. Wells, and subsequently at his death a Mr. Green; Eliza married a 
Mr. Williams; Cynthia married Daniel Zane; Sally married E, Hildreth; 
Hannah married a Mr. Fawcet, and after his death a Mr. Smith; Nancy 
married John Miller. The more remote descendants of Jonathan Zane 
are numerous and widely scattered. 

Colonel Ebenezer Zane was a member of the Virginia convention, called 
in 1788 to take into consideration the important question of adopting the 
Constitution of the United States. In the discharge of his duties as a 
member of this convention he was associated with probably the most 
scholarly, experienced and talented body of men that ever convened 
within the limits of the ‘‘Old Dominion.” His election to this honorable 
and responsible position is evidence of the high standing and popularity 
of Colonel Zane among the border settlers, one of whose trusted leaders 
he had been for eight years. The western frontiersmen knew him well, 
and by thus confiding their interests to him they virtually declared that “he 
was the foremost man among them.” 

On the seventeenth of May, 1796, the congress of the United States 
made a grant of three sections of land of 640 acres each, to Colonel Ebe- 
nezer Zane, one to be located on the Muskingum river, on the Hock Hock- 
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ing, and the other on the Scioto river. The considerations of the 
grant were that Colonel Zane was to locate and open a road on the most 
eligible route from Wheeling, Virginia, to Limestone (now Maysville) in 
Kentucky. He was to locate his three tracts of land at his own cost and 
in such situations as to best promote the utility of said road. The further 
stipulation was that the said Zane was to establish and maintain ferries dur- 
ing the pleasure of congress, at the aforesaid rivers, at such rates of fer- 
riage as should be agreed upon by any two of the territorial judges. It 
was also stipulated that Zane was ‘‘ to return to the treasury of the United 
States warrants granted by the United States for military land bounties to 
the amount of the number of acres contained in the aforenamed three 
tracts.” 

In the execution of the foregoing contract ‘‘ Colonel Ebenezer Zane, in 
1797, assisted by his brother Jonathan Zane and by his son-in-law John 
McIntire, both experienced woodsmen and hunters, proceeded to mark 
out the new road, which was afterwards cut out by the two latter. The 
cutting out, however, was nothing more than to make the road passable 
for horsemen, which met the requisitions of the law. Nearly all the travel- 
ing of territorial times, it will be remembered, was done on horseback or on 
foot. 

The privilege of first choice of three sections of land of a mile square 
each was all Colonel Zane’s compensation for opening for horseback travel 
this famous road of more than two hundred miles in length, through a 
‘waste howling wiiderness.” But he know what made one locality more 
valuable than others, hence he made his selections at the crossing of 
‘‘Zane’s Trace”’ of the rivers Muskingum, Hock Hocking and Scioto. The 
Muskingum section was given to his two assistants (Jonathan Zane and 
John McIntire) as pay for their labor, on which they laid off the town by 
Zanesville, and thereby became wealthy. On the Hock Hocking section 
Colonel Zane, in 1800, laid out the town of Lancaster, which immediately be- 
came the county seat of Fairfield county, which Governor St. Clair, near 
the close of the year 1880, proclaimed a separate county. Lancaster soon 
grew into importance and has been long a town of business, wealth and 
consideration, as well as of prosperity, intelligence and character. Colonel 
Zane located his other section on the Scioto bottoms, opposite the then 
new town of Chillicothe, a growing, thrifty village, the county-seat of 
Ross county, andin 1801 became the territorial seat of government of 
Ohio, until 1816, with the exception of 1810-12. Boththe Scioto and 
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Hock Hocking sections, being so eligibly situated, grew rapidly in value 
and greatly enriched their lucky owner. 

John McIntire was a man of energy and enterprise and decided without 
delay to utilize, by occupancy and otherwise, his joint landed interests at 
the Falls of the Muskingum. He soon rigged up some sort of a river 
craft at Wheeling, where he lived, in which he and his wife and their lim- 
ited effects (they had but one child) floated down the Ohio to Marietta, 
and.were propelled up the Muskingum to their destination. Here he 
soon converted his river craft into a ferry boat, it being immediately util- 
ized as such by William McCulloch and Henry Crooks, two gentlemen to 
whom he granted the privilege of keeping a ferry for five years. 

The laying out the town, in cooperation with his uncle Jonathan Zane, 
was John MclIntire’s next move, and that being accomplished he built a 
double log cabin, which, under his own superintendence, became the first, 
and was until 1802 the only tavern kept in Zanesville. As Mr. MclIn- 
tire’s tavern was kept more for public accommodation than private emolu- 
ment, as soon as another was opened he closed his, General Lewis Cass, 
who then resided in Marietta and in his ‘King and Court of France,’ page 
118, says he passed many a pleasant hour in MclIntire’s log cabin tavern 
on the Muskingum. On the same page General Cass says that Louis 
Phillipe, who was King of France from 1830 to 1848, traveled through 
the north west Territory,in 1799, and was a guest at the McIntire tavern. 
Forty years afterwards the king told General Cass, who was then Ameri- 
can minister to France, that he still cherished pleasant memories of Mr. 
McIntire and of his humble home in the then ‘‘ far west,’’ where he was 
so useful in ministering to the comfort of the weary traveler. 

John McIntire was elected a member of the Constitutional Convention 
of Ohio in October, 1802, being one of the four members elected by Wash- 
ington county, the other three members being Gen. Rufus Putnam, Eph- 
riam Cutler and Benjamin IvesGilman. He was a man of good sense and 
sound judgment. John McIntire managed his business matters judiciously. 
His interest in the section of land at the Falls of the Muskingum made hima 
man of wealth, which, after making ample provision for his wife and 
daughter, he dedicated to the educational interests of the people of Zanes- 
ville, where he closed his useful life in 1815. His widow, after a long 
widowhood, married Rev. David Young, one of Ohio’s pioneer preachers. 
She ved many years after the death of Mr. John McIntire, the kindly re- 
membered benefactor of Zanesville—the conscientious, honest man—the 
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earnest friend of common school education—the public spirited, useful, 
upright citizen—the warm friend of the poor, the needy and deserving. 

The provision made by the will of John McIntire for the education of 
the poor children of Zanesville has amounted annually, since the death of 
Mrs. Young, to the sum of eight thousand dollars, besides large sums ex- 
pended every year in procuring suitable clothing for the children, and the 
requisite school books for them. Seventy years have passed since the 
death of Zanesville’s proprietor and benefactor, and hundreds of thousands 
of dollars have been dispensed as a result of his beneficence, a beneficence 
that will be continued indefinitely. 

Several years before Ebenezer Zane established himself on the Ohio 
river, in 1770, he entered into the marriage relation with Elizabeth McCul- 
loch, sister of the courageous borderers, an account of whose adventures, 
‘‘ hair-breadth escapes,” and deeds of daring, of bravery, of danger in sub- 
sequent years, is recorded on almost every page of our early-time frontier 
history, and it may be added, than whom there were no braver or more 
useful pioneer settlers in the Ohio country. Most assuredly the McCul- 
lochs were first class frontiersmen. 

To Ebenezer Zane and Elizabeth McCulloch were born thirteen children, 
seven of whom married and raised families. ‘“They were named Catharine, 
born June 27, 1769; Ann born May 17, 1771; Sarah, born February 23, 
1773; Noah, born October, 1, 1774; Rebecca, born October 19, 1776; 
Noah, born October 23, 1778; John, born April 30, 1780; Samuel, born 
May 12, 1782; Samuel, born February 26, 1784; Hetty, born Oc- 
tober 8, 1786; Daniel, born October 25, 1788; Jesse, born October 55, 
1790; Daniel, born August 3, 1792. Of these the first Noah, Samuel and 
Daniel died in infancy. Ann, John and Jesse also died young. Nearly all 
the others lived to very advanced years. Catharine married Captain Ab- 
salom Martin of the United States army ; Sarah married Captain John Mc- 
Intire, and after his decease in 1815, she married Rev. David Young, of 
Zanesville, O.; Rebecca married John Clarke Esq., and removed to Bel- 
mont county, O., and Hetty married Mr. Elijah Woods.’’ Noah Zane 
was a prominent citizen and a leading business man of Wheeling, who died 
there of cholera in 1833. 

From the ‘History of the Panhandle,’ we learn that ‘‘Mrs. Zane was a 
woman of remarkable character, of great activity, of indomitable energy, 
equal to every emergency that arose in a life full of startling incidents. 
Her thrift, management, industry, intelligence and untiring labors were 
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noted characteristics. Of her generosity, devotion, hospitality, unnum- 
bered charitics and good offices to others, there is abounding testimony. 
Her piety was characterized by true humility. The life she led and the 
well trained family she left is the highest tribute which can be paid to her 
character and worth.” 

Col. Ebenezer Zane’s mental endowments were of a high order. His 
judgment in all matters that came under his notice was remarkably accu- 
rate. Whether in affairs of business, or in military exigencies, or in coun- 
sel to others, his conclusions were considered so correct that he was con- 
stantly referred to in every public and private emergency for his opinion. 
He possessed in an eminent degree the constituents of a true gentleman— 
the disposition to render unto all their due—the quick, delicate, accurate 
perception of others, claims. He was aman of affairs and possessed to a 
large extent, the qualities that constituted a first-class frontiersman. His 
intercourse with others was always marked by mildness, courtesy and hon- 
orable dealing. The author of a history of Indian wars on the western 
frontiers, Rev. Dr. Joseph Doddridge, when contemplating the publication 
of a biography of Col. Zane, spoke of it “as a work that would be no more 
than a measure of justice to the memory of a man who held such an im- 
portant and perilous station as that which fell to his lot, and who filled 
that station with so much honor to himself and advantage to our infant 
country as he did.” Col. Zane was distinguished for his activity, energy, 
enterprise, usefulness, popularity and commanding influence. 

Isaac SMUCKER. 
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THE COAL AND IRON INDUSTRY OF CLEVELAND. 


The turning point of the material development of Cleveland was 
reached in 1860. The completion of the Ohio Canal thirty-three years be- 
fore had apparently settled the fact that its northern terminus would be 
the chief city on the southern shore of lake Erie. And, indeed, until rail- 
road days, this location of the canal and the good lake harbor were the 
bases of the city’s prosperity. It was, however, preéminently a commercial 
city. Its business was to receive the produce of northern Ohio and for- 
ward it to the east ; in return it was a distributing point for eastern mer- 
chandise to the agricultural regions. The building of railroads, moreover, 
was destined to affect the importance of the canal and lake cities. Cleve- 
land, owing to the energy of its citizens, got its share of the railroads 
that were projected in 1850-55. The construction of the ironways, how- 
ever,opened new markets for a large portion of the best agricultural coun- 
try, hitherto dependent on Cleveland; and it was apparent to far-sighted 
men by 1860 that in order to retain its superior position, the city must be 
something else than a mere distributing place for produce and merchan- 
dise. It has always been known that, for its proper growth, a free city 
must either have commerce or manufactures. No prophet was needed to 
tell that Cleveland would not distance commercially Buffalo, Detroit or 
Toledo. It was, moreover, plain to be seen that it must become a manu- 
facturing centre, if it were to hold its rank among the important lake cities. 
No resident needs now to be informed and no stranger needs statistics to 
be convinced that coal, iron and oil are the great elements of our city’s 
prosperity. In 1860 the coal and iron industries had only begun to be 
developed and the war stimulated these manufactures at Cleveland as 
elsewhere. While it is true that the war found Cleveland a commercial 
city and left it a manufacturing city, the intention and means were already 
there to develop an industrial community.’ Natural location, enterprise 
of inhabitants and favorable circumstances combine to produce the largest 
material growth ; the first two were sufficient for progress, the latter made 
the development more rapid and striking. 
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In the consideration of this subject, the opening of coal mines in terri- 
tory tributary to Cleveland and the building up of the coal trade natur- 
ally come first in order. One of the pioneers in the business and longer 
identified with it than perhaps any other one man, was Daniel P: Rhodes. 
In connection with David Tod and Mr. Ford he opened up, in 1845, the 
old Brierhill mine, near Youngstown. The production of the mine was at 
first only fifty tons per week, but this at the time was considered a fair 
business. The introduction of coal as an article of fuel was no easy task ; 
wood was plenty and cheap, and the popular prejudice was all in its favor. 
The only show for a wholesale trade was in prevailing upon the lake steam- 
ers to take hold of the new fuel; and these were customers well worthy of 
earnest efforts. For ten years succeeding 1845, the steam lake marine 
saw its palmy days. The business of the lakes, passenger as well as val- 
uable freight, was done by a fleet of magnificent side-wheel steamboats. 
At one time there were thirty-nine of these steamers afloat on Lake Erie. 
The mention of Zhe Empire State (1,700 tons burthen), Zhe Queen of the 
West (1,841 tons), The Plymouth Rock (1,991 tons), The Western Metrop- 
olis (1,860 tons), and The City of Buffalo (2,000 tons), will call to the 
mind of the old resident, the gay, joyous days spent in luxurious travel on 
the fast going floating palaces. These boats, expected to go at the rate of 
seventeen to twenty-two miles per hour, were good customers for fuel, and 
the coal merchant of the day had for his daily endeavor to convince the 
commanders, who were quite as magnificent as their steamers, that the 
best Brierhill block coal would do their service as well as wood. These 
captains were their own purchasing agents and were keenly alive to the 
importance of their position. A relation of the efforts made and the 
means used to get and hold their trade would be interesting reading to the 
coal merchant conversant with the usages of the present day. It was 
hard work and required early morning and all night labor. It was, how- 
ever, the beginning of the coal trade of Cleveland, and was done on the 
whole with little or no profit until after 1860. 

The first noteworthy coal fields developed were those in the Mahoning 
valley, where was mined the best quality of coal and which was nearest 
the market. For a number of years this was practically the only mer- 
chantable coal and its large development was due to Governor Tod, his 
successors, to C. H. Andrews and his associates. It was, however, gauged 
by the ideas of the present day, a small business, The receipts of coal in 
one of the best of these flourishing steamboat years were only 140,000 
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tons. Until 1856 this coal was brought to Cleveland by canal, but the 
completion of the Cleveland & Mahoning R. R. that year marks an import- 
ant epoch in the growth of the coal trade. For the successful accom- 
plishment of that enterprise, we are indebted preéminently to Jacob 
Perkins, who risked his fortune and ruined his health in the labors attend- 
ant upon the undertaking. One of his last expressed wishes was that on 
his tombstone might be engraved, “ Died of the Mahoning railroad.” 

The building of the Cleveland & Pittsburg railroad, under the presi- 
dency of James Farmer (finished in 1852) gave access to the coal fields of 
Columbiana county, which have been of great importance to the city in 
furnishing cheap coal and making a permanent basis for the development 
of its manufacturing industries. The number of busy workshops along 
the line of this railroad in the city limits is evidence of the important part 
it has played in the growth of the town. 

Next in importance to the Mahoning valley coals as a merchantable article 
was the Massillon grade. The first work of consequence done in this dis- 
trict was the opening of the Willow Bank mine in Stark county, in 1860, 
by Daniel P. Rhodes and associates. This became one of the most exten- 
sive and profitable mines in the state, the coal in the several basins hold- 
ing out for twenty-four years, an almost unprecedented life of a coal mine 
vigorously worked. This deposit proving so rich, attracted general atten- 
tion to the locality ; and the demand for coal being brisk during the years 
of the war, fostered greatly the development of the mineral resources of 
this region. The country was thoroughly prospected and mines were 
rapidly opened in the northern part of Stark and in the adjoining counties 
of Medina and Summit. No time could have been more opportune than 
the one at which this coal began to be largely brought to the Cleveland 
market. The expanse of the iron industry in the Mahoning and Shenango 
valleys created a great demand for those coals for home manufactures, and 
it was simply impossible to furnish from those districts fuel enough to 
supply the fast growing lake, steamboat and domestic trade of our city. 
In this connection it is proper to note the order of the development of the 
various coal fields. We have seen that the best coals were marketed first. 
It was fortunate that these were near enough Cleveland to be brought 
thither at a small cost of freight, for the best article was needed at the 
outset to take the place of wood. On the other hand, these first-class 
coals, as they were necessarily mined from shafts and as the expense of 
pumping the water was great, were only produced at a high cost com- 
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pared with the more bituminous coals that gradually came into favor. owing 
to their cheapness. The Massillon coals were all brought to Cleveland by 
canal until 1870, when the completion of the Massillon & Cleveland rail- 
road gave a direct rail connection, and the building of the Lake Shore & Tus- 
carawas Valley railroad in 1872 furnished another means of communication, 
Of great importance likewise to the coal trade of the city was the comple- 
tion of the Valley railroad, which, after a long, hard struggle, occasioned 
by the financial difficulties following the panic of 1873, was successfully 
finished in 1879, under the presidency of J. H. Wade. 

A comparison of the coal business to-day with that of the decade 
1860-70 suggests many contrasts. The trade has almost steadily in- 
creased. The receipts of coal in 1865 were 465.550 tons, and in 1884, 
1,831,112 tons. The shipments of coal from Cleveland in 1884 were 518,- 
470 tons, which indicates a total town consumption of 1,300,000 tons. 
To form an adequate idea of the shipping trade, the shipments from Ash- 
tabula and Lorain (311,879 tons) must be added, as those properly belong 
to the business of Cleveland, making the grand total of shipments 830,- 
349 tons. The city is now the largest bituminous coal market on the 
lakes. The Brierhill and Massillon coals are no longer greatly in favor 
save for domestic and so-called fancy uses: but, contemporaneously with 
the decline in demand for the high cost fuels, there has been an exhaustion 
of these coal fields. The manufacturing and shipping trades are now 
almost wholly supplied from Columbiana county, the Ohio river, Central 
Ohio and Pittsburgh: but such has been the decline in the cost of railroad 
transportation that while coals were never before brought from so great a 
distance, the prices made this season are lower than evcr previously known. 
From ten dollars per ton for Willow Bank coal in 1864 to one dollar and 
eighty cents for low grade bituminous coal at Cleveland this year, repre- 
sents a progress towards cheap fuel that is as marked a feature in the de- 
velopment of an industrial community as is the increase in the volume of 
the business. 

Cleveland has more money invested in the Lake Superior iron ore 
district than any other city; it is the headquarters of most of the large 
companies, and it is the important salesmarket and the great distributing 
point for the ore. The history of the development ofthis region is a part, 
therefore, of the annals of the city. Taking quantity and quality into ac- 
count these ore deposits are superior to anything clse in the world; it is 
the great iron ore district of the country, producing nearly one-third of 
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the total amount mined, and is the basis of the iron and steel industry of 
Ohio and western Pennsylvania. Without Lake Superior ore, the iron and 
steel manufacturers of Cleveland, the Mahoning and Shenango valleys, of 
Pittsburg, Wheeling and Johnstown would only have reached meagre pro- 
portions. The carrying of the ore has built up a splendid merchant 
marine, which is the pride of the lakes as well as of the city that of all 
others has done the most to foster and extend it. This business is the 
wonderful growth of a generation. The first shipment of ore to Cleveland 
was made in 1852 by the Marquette Iron company. About two tons 
packed in a half a dozen barrels comprised the first cargo. Two years 
later 1,500 tons were received here. The, growth of the region will be 
seen by a glance below at the total product of the mines for a few note- 
worthy years: 
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The value of the product of 1857 was $77,000; of 1882, the year of the 
greatest production, about $25,000,000. The receipts of ore at Lake Erie 
ports were for the year 1884, 1,883,117 tons. Ore was received as far 
west as Toledo and as far east as Erie, but its sale and distribution were 
controlled and managed at Cleveland offices, either by the companies 
directly or through authorized agents. The ore is consumed in the 
Hocking, Mahoning and Shenango valleys, at Wheeling, Pittsburg, Johns- 
town and Cleveland, and the division is made at different lake ports to 
suit the convenience or wishes of the customer or seller, but the whole 
business is handled at Cleveland and is there directed. 

The superior quality of these ores has had a great influence in extending 
their use. The great revolution in the iron industry of our day of the 
substitution of steel for iron has only tended to enhance the value of the 
Lake Superior ore district as a whole, as more ore fit for Bessemer steel 
purposes is there produced than in any other region of the country. The 
Chicago, Joliet, Cleveland, Pittsburg, Johnstown and Wheeling Bessemer 
works depend largely on the Lake Superior ores for their raw material. 
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These ores smelted with charcoal make not only the best but almost the 
only pig metal fit for making malleable castings. Lake Superior charcoal 
pig for this purpose is used from the Mississippi river to the Atlantic ocean. 
The charcoal pig iron is likewise excelled by none for car wheel purposes, 
making in a suitable’ mixture’ with Salisbury or Southern irons the very 
best of wheels. The quality of the ores is such that smelted with coke the 
very strongest foundry and forge irons are made, and they admit of a ju- 
dicious admixture with mill cinder in the blast furnace without injuring ma- 
terially the’ pig’ metal for ordinary foundry or rolling mill use. This 
last has’ been a point of very considerable importance in the develop- 
ment of the industries in and about Cleveland, as valuable ma- 
terial that elsewhere goes to waste is here utilized. Cleveland capital 
has not been content to confine itself to Michigan in iron ore investments ; 
it is largely interested in the mines of the Minnesota Iron company, which 
sent to market last year 70,000 tons and estimate a product of 200,000 
tons for the current year; also mines have been opened in Canada, where 
ores with only a. slight trace of phosphorus are found, and of which 
60,000 tons were shipped to Cleveland in 1884. 

At the close of 1883 there were, according to statistics carefully collect- 
ed by the J/von Trade Review, one hundred and thirty-six establishments 
in Cleveland devoted to the manufacture of iron: and steel and their pro- 
ducts. These represented a combined capital invested of $21,202,500, an 
average of'17,114 men employed through the year and a total product val- 
ued at $32,411,600. This industry has been practically built up since 
1860, and is the prime cause of the increase in population from 43,000 to 
200,000. No review of this subject, nevertheless, would be complete if it 
failed in mention of two of the pioneer establishments of the ante-war pe- 
riod. The Cuyahoga Steam Furnace company started operations in 1835, 
built in 1842 the first locomotive constructed west of the Alleghanies, furn- 
ished the first locomotives for the Cleveland, Columbus & Cincinnati and the 
Cleveland & Ashtabula Railroads, and built the first successful machinery 
for a lake screw propeller. Its works area landmark in the city and its 
various operations (confined now principally to the making of boat and 
blast furnace engines) have been noteworthy steps in our industrial pro- 
gress. The men who have been most prominently identified with the 
management are William’B: Castle and J. F. Holloway. J. N. Ford and 
W. A. Otis built a forge on Whiskey Island in 1852, to which a rolling 
mill was added seven years later, when the concern had become Otis & Co. 
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This has proved a remarkable establishment. Changing ownership to some 
extent at different periods, the present vice-president, E. Lewis, has been 
connected with it from the start, is now one of the veteran iron masters of 
the country, and has thoroughly identified himself with the enterprise. 
Few iron mills in the country have probably had a less number of idle 
days, as this mill has constantly turned its wheels whether times were 


good or bad. The harmony likewise existing between employers and em- - 


ployés has been such that the mill has been kept running independently 
of strikes ordered by the Amalgamated Association. It is now known as 
the Lake Erie Iron company and its president is W. C. Scofield. 

The space allotted to a magazine article will only permit a detailed men- 
tion of two more establishments, In our city there is one that for the 
magnitude of its operations stands ahead of all the others—the Cleveland 
Rolling Mill company; and it will be concedec on all sides that its founder, 
Henry Chisholm, is the greatest of all the men who have had an honorable 
share in the development of these industries. Born in Scotland in 1822, 
he was left fatherless at an early age ; when but twelve years old he quitted 
school and apprenticed himself to a carpenter with whom he remained 
until his seventeenth year, then began work as a journeyman in Glasgow ; 
but impatient at the slow progress he made he resolved to go to America, 
and landed at Montreal when twenty years old. He soon became a master 
carpenter and ere long was the most extensive contractor in Montreal. 
In 1850 he undertook the construction of the railroad breakwaters at 
Cleveland, and soon after settled permanently in the city. In 1857 he 
founded the firm of Chisholm, Jones & Co., who built at Newburg a small 
rolling mill for the manufacture of bar and railroad iron. : This was the 
beginning of the Cleveland Rolling Mill company, which has since expanded 
to such grand proportions, and now in an average time employs 5,000 
men, consumes 400,000 tons of coke and coal, and turns out 150,000 tons 
of finished product annually. The success of this enterprise, up to the time 
of his death (when his mantle fell upon the worthy shoulders of his oldest 
son), was due almost wholly to the energy and foresight of Mr. Chisholm. 
He was among the early ones to see that steel rails would entirely take 
the place of iron, and one of the first to make a commercial success of the 
Bessemer process in this country. But where his signal ability most com- 
pletely displayed itself was in recognizing the fact that for the highest pros- 
perity, a steel mill should have more than “one string to its bow,” and that 
to run in all times and under all circumstances, Bessemer steel must be 
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adapted to other uses than the making of rails. Holding tenaciously to this 
idea, he was the first to branch out into the manufacture of wire, screws, 
agricultural and merchant shapes from steel. To the progress in this di- 
rection must be imputed a large share of the success of his company, and 
it further entitles Mr. Chisholm to be regarded as one of the greatest, if 
not the greatest man, who has been engaged in the Bessemer steel man- 
ufacture in this country. It is rare indeed that mechanical skill and busi- 
ness ability are united in one and the same individual, and it was to this 
exceptional combination of talents that Mr. Chisholm owed his more 
than splendid success. A Scotchman by birth and nature, and loving the 
poems of his nation’s bard with an ardor that only a Scot can feel, he be- 
came as thorough an American citizen as if he had drawn his inspiration 
from Plymouth Rock, and he performed his civic duties with an ever 
serene confidence in the merit of our institutions. 

It remains now to speak of the Otis Iron and Steel company. Its presi- 
dent, Charles A. Otis, has been for the past thirty years identified with the iron 
and steel industry of Cleveland, but his greatest work was the establishment, 
in 1872, of the present concern in connection with E. B. Thomas, and S. T. 
Wellman, thesuperintendent, and other able associates. Of Mr. Wellman, 
it will suffice to say that his comprehensive, practical, mechanical and scien- 
tific knowledge of the steel manufacture has merited him the praise of 
being one of the standard authorities on these questions since the death 
of the lamented Holly. The specialty of this company is the production 
of open hearth steel and the manufacture therefrom of boiler plate and 
locomotive and car axles. No one who takes pride in good, honest work 
can fail to be satisfied with the reputation of this concern, whose ever 
steady aim has been to produce articles of which the quality should be 
beyond question. Its material is supplied to a greater or less extent to 
every important railroad (with only one exception) in the United States, 
A few years ago, when the Society of Civil Engineers held-their meeting 
at Cleveland, several of the non-resident members who spoke at the sup- 
per given them, and who had seen and carefully examined all the stcel 
works in the world, bore testimony tothe fact that for neat, economical 
and effective arrangement, the Otis steel works was superior to any open 
hearth plant in Europe or America. 

Without going farther into detail, it may be added that Cleveland is an 
important manufacturing point for stoves, bolts and nuts, car wheels, cast 
iron pipe, forgings, sewing machines, boilers and machinery, bar iron and 
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hoops, shelf hardware, tools and malleable iron. In this latter, there is 
really only one concern, the large establishment of the Cleveland Malleable 
Iron company and its offshoot the Eberhardt Manufacturing company, 
but the enterprise and energy of their manager have been sufficient to keep 
the field to themselves and to obviate the necessity of competition in the 
same locality. TheCleveland City Forge and Iron company, whose spec- 
ialty is fotgings has, under the management of L. M. Coe, grown from 
a small beginning in 1861, to an immense establishment. 

So much for the industrial progress. Its growth has naturally been ac- 
companied with increase in wealth as well as in population. The use that 
has been made of the riches accumulated by the development of the city is 
gratifying. The endowments made the different charitable institutions, 
the Wade Park, the Adelbert College, the Case Scientific School, the 
Hurlbut Art Gallery, testify that many of our rich men have felt that there 
is something nobler in life than mere gain of money, and that something 
besides great wealth is needed to make the influence of a city enduring. 
Of the ancient peoples, the Phoenicians were the keenest money-getters ; 
their commercial and maritime enterprise was admirable; their cities of 
Tyre and Sidon were renowned for weath and splendor; but their riches 
were used in magnificent and luxurious living ; nothing was done for litera- 
ture,philosophy or art ; no advance was made in the science of government 
and towards the wellbeing of the masses, Their civilization perished with 
their cities and is only interesting as one of the many human failures. The 
Athenians were likewise traders, skillful and adventurous on the sea, suc- 
cessful in commerce and prosperous from the growth of industry. Much 
of their gain was used to beautify the city with works of art; poetry, phi- 
losophy and literature were encouraged ; political advances were made and 
a system of justice between man and man was established to a degree suffi- 
cient to term Athens preéminently the Democratic City The old Greek 
civilization is gone, but its influence, its language, literature, philosophy, 
art and Democratic ideas abide, have been of weighty influence in our in- 
tellectual development and are not without their lessons to the enlightened 
nineteenth century. Phoenicians and Greeks both knew how to make 
money; the Greeks only knew how to spendit so as to leave for their suc- 
cessors in human progress lasting monuments and enduring examples. 


James F. RHopEs. 
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Great things grow out of apparently trivial incidents sometimes, and 
the fluctuations of a tiny needle amid the woods of northern Michigan, 
some years ago, had much to do with the building up of this beautiful and 
busy city on the south coast line of Lake Erie, and with adding much to 
the wealth of Ohio and Pennsylvania. That Cleveland has been chosen as 
the most natura! place where the iron ore of the Lake Superior region and 
the coal from the vast fields of Ohio and Pennsylvania should meet for 
the manufacture of iron, has long been recognized asa fact of such un- 
questioned fitness that to us of these days it does not seem possible that 
any other order of things could be thought of. Yet such was the case 
not many years ago, and in this brief paper I hope to collect some facts 
showing how the wonderful richness of the Superior ore district was dis- 
covered and developed, and how the enterprise and genius of Cleveland 
men have given to this city a large share of the benefits arising therefrom. 

Explorations for the hidden wealth of minerals along the south shore of 
Lake Superior were commenced many years ago, and as early as 1636 it 
was put on record by La Garde, in a book published in France, that copper 
existed in the wilderness of that far-away land. In the ‘Relations’ pub- 
lished by the Jesuit fathers between 1632 and 1672, allusions were made 
to copper deposits in that region. Baron La Houtan in 1689 and P. De. 
Charlevoix in 1721 each referred to the same fact, while as early as 1771 
an English company began copper mining on the Ontonagon river, but 
soon abandoned the experiment as unprofitable. An attempt toward the 
scientific, exploration of this region was made during the presidency of 
John Adams, but it came to naught and no proper and systematic course 
was pursued in relation to it until the one undertaken by Dr. Douglass 
Houghton, the first state geologist of Michigan. His first examination 
was made in 1831, and in the report to the legislature in 1841 he ‘‘pre- 
sented the results of his labors up to that period in so able a manner that 
the attention of the world became directed to the northern peninsula with 
greatly increased interest.” A year previous to this Dr. Houghton had 
written to a friend: ‘‘Ores of zinc, iron and manganese occur in the 
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vicinity of the shore, but I doubt whether either of them, unless it be zinc 
and iron, is ot sufficient abundance to prove of much importance. Ores 
of copper are much more abundant.” In reference to the utter lack of 
knowledge held prior to these dates touching the vast deposits of iron that 
have since been uncovered, the first volume of the ‘Michigan Geological 
Survey,’ published in 1873, says: ‘‘It is therefore probable that up to 
1841 no Indian tradition worthy of credence in regard to large deposits of 
iron ore had come to his (Dr. Houghton’s) knowledge. Dr. Houghton was 
not aware of the existence of iron ore in quantities until the return of Mr. 
Burt’s party of surveyors to Detroit, in the fall of 1844. Attention at that, 
early period was entirely directed to search for ores of more value than 
iron, and it is worthy of remark that the Jackson and Cleveland iron com- 
panies, which were the first organized, were formed to mine copper, silver 
and goid.’”’ The actual discovery of iron ore by William A. Burt, referred 
to in the above, has been placed on record in full, and with a graphic 
directness by Mr. Jacob Houghton, a member of the party, and I take the 
liberty of transcribing it as follows : 


On the morning of the nineteenth of September, 1844, we started to run the line south between ranges 
26 and 27. Assoon as we reached the hill to the south of the lake, the compassman began to notice the 
fluctuation in the variation of the magnetic needle. We were, of course, using the solar compass, of 
which Mr. Burt was the inventor. and I shall never forget the excitement of the old gentleman when 
viewing “the changes of the variation—the needle not actually traveling alike in any two places. Hekept 
changing his position to take observation, all the time saying: ‘‘ How would they survey this country 
without my compass? What could be done here without my compass?” It was the full and complete 
realization of what he had foreseen when struggling through the first stages of his invention. At length 
the compassman called for us all to ‘‘ come and see a variation that would beat them all.” As we looked 
at the instrument, to our astonishment the north end of the needle was traversing a few degrees to the 
south of west. Mr. Burt called out: ‘‘ Boys, look around, see what you can find.” We all left the 
line, some going to the east and some going to the west, and all of us returned with specimens of iron 
ore, mostly gathered from outcrops. This was along the first mile from Teallake. We carried out all 
the specimens we could conveniently. 


‘These ores,” said Hon. Peter White of Marquette, in a paper recently 
read at a Michigan pioneer celebration, ‘‘ to-day make nearly one-third of 
all the iron produced in the United States. This was eleven years before 
the building of the first canal at Sault de St. Marie. The transportation of 
the iron ore to the coal fields of Ohio and Pennsylvania would then have 
been impractjcable, and had not yet occurred to anybody. Thus it hap- 
pened that the first attempt to utilize these deposits was by making blooms 
from the ore in forges with charcoal. The first of these forges was built 
by the Jackson Iron company on the Carp river, three miles eastof Ne- 
gaunee, in 1847.” | 
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On July 23, 1845. articles of association of the Jackson Mining com- 
pany were executed at Jackson, Mich., for the purpose of ‘‘exploring the 
mineral regions on the south shore of Lake Superior.” Eleven individuals 
of this association procured permits from the war deparment of the general 
government to locate one square mile cach of mineral land in the Superior 
regions. On November 10 Mr. P. M. Everctt,in a letter to a friend, describes 
the visit paid by himself and a party of three others to that region. He 
left on July 23, the day of the company’s incorporation. He said: 


I hired a guide at the Sault, where I bought a boat and coasted up the lake to Copper harbor, which 
is over three hundred miles from Sault de St. Marie. We made several locations, one of which we called 
ironat the time. It is a mountain of solid iron ore, one hundred and fifty feet high. The ore looksas 
bright as a bar of iron just broken. Since coming home we have had some smelted and find that it pro- 
duces iron and something resembling gold—some say it is gold and copper. Our location is one mile 
square and we shall send a couple of men up in the spring to begin operations. 

In the spring of 1846 an expedition was fitted out to make a further ex- 
ploration of the region and to use their remaining permits by entering 
other mineral lands. Abram V. Berry, the first president of the Jackson 
company, in a written description of the expedition says: 


After spending twelve days in the woods exploring the surrounding country including what was after- 
wards known as the Cleveland location and building what we called a house, we returned to the mouth 
of the Carp with three hundred pounds of ore on our backs, * * It was my intention at this time to use 
another permit on the Cleveland location, but on arriving at the Sault I met Dr. J. Lang Cassels of Cleve- 
land, agent ofa Cleveland company, and having arranged with him that his company should pay a por- 
tion of the expense of keeping possession, making roads, etc., I discovered to him the whereabouts of 
the Cleveland location. He took my canoe, visited the location and secured it by a permit. In August 
of the same year Mr. Olds of Cucush Prairie, who owned a forge, succeeded in making a fine bar of iron 
from ore in a blacksmith’s fire—the first iron ever made from Lake Superior ore. 


In 1846 Fairchild Farrand explored the Jackson location and mined 
some ore. The Jackson company began, in 1847, the construction of a 
forge on the Carp river, the first iron made there being on February 1o, 
1848, and was sold to Captain E. B. Ward, who employed it in the con- 
struction of his steamer Ocean. The difficulties in the way of this ex- 
periment were such, however, that in 1856 it was abandoned. In 1850 
A. L. Crawford, owner of some iron works at Newcastle, Pennsylvania, 
sent home five tons of the Jackson ore and worked it up. The iron was 
found to be of first-class quality, and Pennsylvania iron men and capitalists 
began to turn their attention toward the northwest. About this time 
General Curtiss of Sharon, Pennsylvania, went up to the inspection of the 
Jackson and Cleveland locations, his desire being to secure an interest 
with a view to a future supply for his works of a better quality than he 
then possessed. Failing in an arrangement for the Cleveland, he bought 
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up a majority of the Jackson stock, and carried out the idea then gaining 
ground that the ore could be shipped to the coal and to the manufacturing 
points with less expense and trouble than attended its making into iron 
at the point where it was mined. In 1852 he shipped seventy tons to his 
works at Sharon, where it was made up into pig iron in the old Clay fur- | 
nace. The Jackson company has an interesting history from first to last. 
Its first name, that of the Jackson Mining company, was changed by an 
amendment to its charter in 1849 and it became the Jackson Iron com- 
pany, which title it has since retained. Up to 1860 its record was one of 
enterprise and pluck against frequent disappointments and financial em- 
barrassments, with many changes of management. On the breaking out 
of the rebellion the demand for iron that followed gave it a new impetus, 
and brought the long looked for day of success. In 1862, the year after the 
company had the rare good fortune to secure Mr. Fayette Brown 
of Cleveland for general agent and manager, it declared its first divi- 
dend, and its record from that day to this has been one of unbroken 
and unquestioned success. Its first regular exportation of ore be- 
gan in 1856, when five thousand tons were shipped to the lower 
lake ports. Previous to that year it had mined about twenty-five 
thousand tons, which had been converted into blooms at the Carp 
river and Marquette forges. In 1867 or 1868 the company erected two 
charcoal blast furnaces on the the eastern shore of Bay de Noquette, 
now known as Fayette, Delta county, so named in honor of Mr. Brown. 
The furnaces have been in blast ever since. The land on which they are 
built was located by Mr. Brown some years previous to their erection. In 
1872 the company purchased a blast furnace and muck bar mill at Sharon, 
Pennsylvania, from the Otis Iron and Steel company, and built another 
blast furnace in connection with it. A new company was organized, 
called the Stewart Iron company, which was practically a part of the 
parent concern, but which was made necessary by the charter. of the Jack- 
son not providing for the doing of business in Pennsylvania. It was re- 
organized under the limited partnership law of Pennsylvania, and is now 
called the Stewart Iron company, limited, and the Sharon works are oper- 
ated by it. In 1880 coal lands were bought in the Connellsville district 
of Pennsylvania, and coke ovens erected to manufacture coke for the com- 
pany’s own use. These are still carried on. At the Fayette furnaces at 
Bay de Noquette was manufactured the first American iron successfully 
used on a large scale in the manufacture of Bessemer steel in this country, 
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and the product of these furnaces was for several years used almost exclu- 
sively in the manufacture of.steel: « The:Stewart furnaces have also during 
the past twelve yearsibeen‘employed inthe manufacture of iron for Bes- 
semer steel. With the’record ‘above: outlined,: itis needless to say that 
the Jackson Iron’ company is universally.recognized as a commercial force 
with a far reaching‘influénce, and is one-of the soundest and most stable 
of the iron ‘companies. éf the west. ‘It was very fortunate to secure at the 
right period ‘thé. services of a man who.was splendidly. equipped for its 
needs. “Mr. Fayette’Brown; the general ‘agent and: manager, has for years 
been onéof*the‘leading;iron men of Cleveland, and has'had as much to 
do with making this’ city. the great iron centre ‘that. it"is as‘any man now 
living: “His pluck, ‘energy, strength of character and business ability have 
been displayed in.too many ways before the people of this vicinity to de- 
mand. any’ elaboration: of «explanation.. His father,. Ephraim Brown, 
was of the pioneers of Ohio, being:one-of: the first settlers. in Bloomfield 
township; Trumbull county. The’ elder’Brown was a°conspicuous and 
active figure in-his:day: He was born in’Westmoreland; New Hampshire, 
October 27, ' 1775 ,the- -oldest’of a large‘family-of-children. He was mar- 
ried in’18067to*Mary ‘Huntington, whose™fatnily. came*from England in 
1639, and'settléd‘in-Conriecticut, and’of ‘which, Governor!Huntington was 
a member.# Tn1814 Mr.-Brown, in connection.with Thomas Howe, pur- 
; witship ° seven,’ range ffouryzin the’ ‘Connecticut’ ‘Western Reserve, 
now knownas' Bloonifield.: . ‘Tt was at: that \tifiie’ an’ unbroken wilderness, 
In 1815 he removed ‘with-his family to’his new: ‘home, where he remained 
until his death"in' 1845: : In a recent extensive’ examination of Trumbull 
county records for-information® on a ‘historical point, I have often come 
across the figure of Ephraim Brown | was tempted to gather up and 
place on record his noble “efforts and: .dating labors in behalf of fugitive 
slaves in the days when he kept a ‘‘station” on the ‘‘ underground rail- 
road,” back in the recesses of the Tamarac swamp. 

Fayette Brown was born at Bloomfield on December 17, 1823, the young- 
est except one in a family of nine children. At the age of eighteen years 
he engaged as a clerk in the wholesale dry goods establishment of his older 
brother in Pittsburgh, where he continued until 1845, when he changed 
_ his position to that of member of the firm, on the retirement of the senior 
partner. In April, 1851, he came to Cleveland, where he had some 
months previously formed a partnership with Hon. George Mygatt in the 
banking business, ‘under the firm name of Mygatt & Brown. Mr. Mygatt 
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retired from the firm in 1857, some months previous to the great panic, 
and connected himself with the Merchants’ bank. Mr. Brown carried on 
the business in his own name until the breaking out of the rebellion in 
1861, when he closed it up and shortly after acceptedan appointment from 
the Presidentas a paymaster in the United States army. He served in 
that capacity until the following year, when the imperative demands of 
his private affairs compelled ‘him to resign. Almost immediately there- 
after be accepted the position of general agent and manager-of the Jackson 
Iron company, and has given it a faithful and loyal service from that day 
to this. He looked into all its affairs with the trained eye of a business 
man, and by much personal and physical labor acquainted himself with all 
its possessions, surroundings and possibilities. He made it one of the 
leading and most successful establishments of its day and region, and its 
great return in financial benefits is largely due to his labor and ability. He 
soon became looked upon from all quarters as one of the leading iron men 
of the west, and his name developed into a tower of strength to any enter- 
prise with which it was associated. He is president of the Union Steel 
Screw company, a member of the Stewart Iron company, a member of 
H. H. Brown & Company of this city, which represents the Lake -Supe- 
rior Iron company and the Champion Iron company, two of the largest 
concerns of the Lake Superior region, and his admirable record and great 
success as receiver of the Brown, Bonnell company, of Youngstown, is of 
too recent occurrence to need special mention here. As acitizen he is 
honored and respected by all, and as a man he is high-minded, generous, 
and genial to a large degree when one penetrates beyond the business 
shield in which he is most of the time encased. No more modest man 
lives, and he is the last to consent to talk about his achievements or to dis- 
cuss his success. He is an enthusiastic sportsman, and one of the founders 
of the Winous Point club. It would be hard to find a man in this orany 
community who has been so identified with the responsible places of 
business life, about whom more good or less evil can truthfully be said 
than about Fayette Brown. 

The Marquette Iron company was organized, on March 4, 1849, the 
leading spirits being E. B. Clark of Worcester, Massachusetts, and R. J. 
Graveraet of Mackinaw, these two putting in against the capital of others 
certain lands, of which they claimed to have possession. These lands 
constituted what became known as the Lake Superior and Cleveland 
mines, over which a long controversy arose, and which the Department 
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of the Interior finally gave to the Cleveland Iron Mining company as the 
legal and rightful owner, It was in 1846 that Cleveland parties appeared 
on the scene and opened the way for the immense business that has grown 
up between that region and this city. Reference is made in the above 
letter of Mr. Berry to Doctor J. Lang Cassels of Cleveland, who, in 1846, 
visited Lake Superior and took ‘‘ squatter’s possession” of a square mile 
in the name of the Dead River Silver and Copper Mining company of 
€leveland, an enterprise in which were many of the men afterwards found 
in the Cleveland Iron company, and which, as the name shows, expected 
to engage in the production of metals other than iron. Doctor Cassels 
was guided to his desired location by an Indian, and made the journey 
thereto and return ina birch bark canoe. In the following year he left the 
country and returned to Cleveland, where he made a mild prophecy touch- 
ing the mineral wealth of the Superior region that was received with pub- 
lic incredulity. After his departure. home his claim was taken possession 
of by three men, Samuel Moody, John Mann and Doctor Edward Rogers, 
the two former claiming what became afterwards the Cleveland mine, 
and the latter what was afterwards the Lake Superior mine. 
When the Marquette Iron company was organized, Clark claimed his in- 
terest in the land through Moody and Mann, and Graveraet his through 
Rogers. The Cleveland organization, although formed in 1849, under 
the name of the Cleveland Iron company, did not do any special business 
in the Lake Superior region until 1853. Its first organization was under 
a special charter from the Michigan legislature, but on March 29, of 1853, 
it filed articles of association under the name of the Cleveland Iron Mining 
company, with a capital stock of five hundred thousand dollars in twenty 
thousand shares. The incorporators were John Outhwaite, Morgan L. 
Hewitt, Selah Chamberlain, Samuel L. Mather, Psaac L. Hewitt, Henry 
F. Brayton and E. M. Clark. The office of the company was located at 
Cleveland. It had already been given possession of its rightful land by 
the decision of the Secretary of the Interior, and soon after its incorpora- 
tion the Marquette company was merged into it. The Cleveland com- 
pany purchased the assets of the Marquette company, including the forge 
and the sixty-four acres of land on which it was located, and which land 
now comprises the principa! part of the city of Marquette. The forge 
was operated by the new owners until it was burned down on December 
15, 1853. In 1854 the Cleveland company mined four thousand tons of 
ore, which was made into blooms at the different forges in the vicinity and 
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sent to the lower lake ports, some of it coming to Cleveland, some going 
to Troy, New York, and the rest to various points in this region. In 1855 
it shipped one thousand four hundred and forty-nine tons of ore to the 
furnaces below, thus preceding the Jackson by one year in that respect, 
and being the first to send away any considerable volume of ore. 

The Cleveland Iron Mining Company has from the day of its origin 
been looked upon as one of the most solid and important of the commer- 
cial institutions of Cleveland. “Its record hes been the best evidence of 
its good management, honesty and sound business methods. It come 
menced to pay dividends in 1862, as soon as the Lake Superior ore _busi- 
ness was fairly on its feet, and has done so every year since, except one or 
two in the severe times of panic. Its control has been in the hands of the 
best business men of the city. Its first president was M. L. Hewitt, who 
was elected in 1851, and his successors have been Selah Chamberlain, W. 
J. Gordon, George Worthington and Samuel L. Mather, the present in- 
cumbent. The company had much to do with creating and fostering the 
iron interests of Ohio and western Pennsylvania, and especially those of 
Cleveland, where the great bulk of its ore was received up toa few years 
ago. Its first cargo of ore to this point was brought in 1856, and sold in 
small trial lots to different parties who were willing to give it an experi- 
ment, With a faith that partook of the character of prophecy, the Cleveland 
managers felt that the ore was sure to win, and that its recognition was 
only a matter oftime. To aid in the furtherance of that day many trial 
lots were sold on time with uncertain security, and one of the most treas- 
ured relics in the office of the Cleveland Iron Mining company to-day is 
a dingy and long since outlawed promissory note given in pretended pay- 
ment for some of this early ore. The company has always confined its 
operations to the mining and selling of its ore, going into no outside spec- 
ulations and managing matters with all the needed energy, yet with 
the proper kind of conservatism. The present officers are Samuel L. 
Mather, president and treasurer; Jay C. Morse, vice-president; F. A. 
Morse, secretary ; D. H. Bacon, general agent at the mines. Mr. F. A, 
Morsé has been connected with the company since 1863 and has been sec- 
retary ever since Mr. Mather’s election to the presidency in 1869. Mr. 
Jay C. Morse went to the Lake Superior region in 1865 as acting superin- 
tendent and manager at the mines, and remained there until a couple of years 
ago, when he removed to Cleveland and was elected to the position he now 
holds. He gave to his responsible position of manager the highest exec- 
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utive ability, a rare good business sense and untiring energy, and no small 
degree of its success is due to him. 

Mr. Samuel L. Mather, the present president, has been closely iden- 
tified with the interests of the Cleveland company from the day of its in- 
corporation to the .present, and has given it a continued and able service 
that is best shown in the results that havé been produced. He was one 
of the original incorporators,.and was elected secretary and treasurer on 
its first organization, and held those responsible positions until his acces- 
sion to the presidency, and ever since then he has continued to act as 
treasurer. He is of good family of Connecticut origin, tracing his line- 
age on his father’s side to Increase.and Cotton Mather, and on his mother’s 
to the Livingstones of New York., His father was one of the holders of 
the new lands of the Western Reserve, being.a member of the Connecticut 
Land company. The son was, born at ,Middleton, Connecticut, on July 
1, 1817. -In.1835 he graduated from Wesleyan University, in Middleton 
—and only this. year attended. the semi-centennial of his class, of which 
nine are yet living. ; Soon after graduation he:removed to New York and 
engaged in business,. and while there : paid: a couple of visits to Europe. 
In 1843 he came. to ‘Cleveland-to-look after. the. sale of: his father’s lands 
in this vicinity, and- also to attend. to the same line of business for other 
eastern men;who had, interests in this state. it was while so engaged that 
his attention, was attracted’ to, the new iron, discoveries in the Lake Supe- 
rior region, and with’ far-sighted: business keenness he discerned a future 
in that direction, and determined to unite his fortunes with those of Lake 
Superior ore. 

Mr. Mather has given the Cleveland company over thirty-five of the 
best years of his life, and to his sound judgment and good sense the 
directors and stockholders have always looked on the arising of any im- 
portant business question, and have always felt safe with their interests in 
his hands. He is looked upon by Cleveland business men as cautious, 
conservative and careful, and yet with the will to decide and the courage 
to venture when an opening presented itself or where the interests of his 
company could be advanced. His reputation for honest and fair-minded 
dealing is of the highest, and his record in life without a blot. He has for 
over thirty years been.a vestryman and warden in Trinity church, and a 
most liberal giver to that and other public or private institutions for the 
bettering or help of man. It is hardly pertinent in an article on this sub- 
ject to enumerate his labors in other lines of business, although mention 
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could be made of the Mercantile National bank, New York, Pennsylvania 
& Ohio Railroad company, and various insurance and other companies in 
whose directories he has had a part, and where his genius and money have 
been given to the advancement and upbuilding of Cleveland. 

The Lake Superior Iron company filed articles of association on March 
13, 1853, with a capital stock of three hundred thousand dollars, divided 
into twelve thousand shares of twenty-five dollars each. The incorpo- 
rators were ;Heman B. Ely, Anson Gorton, Samuel P, Ely, George H. 
Ely and Alvah Strong. In the above account of the Cleveland Iron com- 
pany, mention is made of the claim of one Graveraet of a portion of land 
next to the Cleveland location and described as the Lake Superior tract. 
Rogers, who had originally preémpted it, failed to make his interest good 
by not reaching the land office at the Sault at the government sale, which 
occurred in November of 1850. The location was purchased by Isaiah 
Briggs in the interest of John Burt, under an agreement to lease an undi- 
vided one-half interest to Graveraet for a term of ninety-nine years, which 
agreement was carried out. Mining operations were commenced in the 
summer of 1857, and the first shipment of 4,658 tons was made to Cleve- 
land in 1858. The company’s property originally consisted of four hundred 
and twenty acres, but subsequent purchases increased it to over two thous- 
and acres. With the purchase of this additional land, the capital stock was 
increased to five hundred thousand dollars, all of which was returned to 
the stockholders as dividends before 1873, up to the close of which year 
the company had mined and sold 1}433,097 tons of ore. . The interest 
owned by Mr. Burt became the property of the Lake Superior company 
by purchase, and the half interest leased to Graveraet was also purchased 
in 1861 from the Cleveland Iron company, to which it had been conveyed 
by the grantees of Graveraet, making the Lake Superior company the 
owner in full of that tract of one hundred and sixty acres. This, with 
the added land, constituted the original Lake Superior mine. Mr. S, P. 
Ely, who has been one of the busiest and most useful men in the opening 
of that region, took charge of the Lake Superior in 1858 as treasurer and 
general manager and conducted it to 1873, when he retired from the 
active business of mining. He spent some time abroad. Last fall he 


came to Cleveland and made it his permanent home, having been engaged ‘ 


for two years previous to that time, in conriection with his brother, Hon. 
George H. Ely, in the development of the Minnesota Iron company’s 
mines, near Vermillion lake, St. Louis county, Minnesota, The opening 
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of that region is an epoch in the history of the Lake Superior ore, but is 
of too recent date for consideration here. 

Mr. S. P. Ely, in the course of his life in the Lake Superior region, 
also opened the Champion and the Republic mines, two of the most im- 
portant yet developed. He was their-general manager to 1873, and also 
general manager of the Marquette, Houghton & Ontonagon Railroad 
company until that date. He also opened the Washington mine and 
built the Morgan and Champion furnaces. He is a man of energy and 
brains, pleasant and genial with all who have business with him, and is 
honest and upright in character, and in every sense a desired addition to 
the iron circles of Cleveland. 

A word more as to the Lake Superior mine. Its product in 1884 was 
204,796 tons, and its total product up to and including 1884 was 3,368,560 
tons, being the largest aggregate product of any mine in the United 
States. 

I can find space for only a glimpse at the other companies that followed 
the path opened by these pioneers and came into being between 1853 and 
1860. On November 8, 1853, the Collins Iron company organized with a 
capital stock of five hundred thousand dollars, with its offices in Detroit. 
It built a forge in 1854 and began to make blooms in the fall of the year 
following. It put up a cupola and made pig iron in 1858. On August 28, 
1854, the Peninsula Iron company was created. If finally sold its lands, 
and confined its business to a blast furnace near Detroit. In October, 
1854, the Chicago and Lake Superior Iron Mining and Manufacturing 
company was formed, but perhaps from exhaustion attending the produc- 
tion of its long name, never attempted any business. The Clinton Iron 
company was originated by forgemen of Clinton county, New York, in 
January, 1855, for the purpose of leasing and operating the Jackson forge. 
The market price of blooms being below the cost of manufacture, they 
were enabled to operate the forge for only a brief period, and becoming 
hopelessly involved, the Clinton company was compelled to suspend. 
The Forest Iron company originated in 1855 only to end in financial ruin. 
In July, 1857, the Pioneer Iron company was incorporated, and it was the 
first to establish a blast furnace on Lake Superior, all the iron manufac- 
tured prior to that period having been made in bloomaries. The com- 
pany finally became absorbed by the Iron Cliff company. The Detroit 
Iron Mining company, the New England Mining company that came to 
naught, the Eureka Iron company, the Excelsior Mining company, 
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the Lake Superior Foundry company, the Green Island Iron com- 
pany, and the Northern Iron company are the remaining estab- 
lishments that attempted to open a business in this region for the 
mining or making of iron before 1860. Those of a date recent to 
that period, although some are of great importance, have slight connec- 
tion with the purpose of this paper. The great financial panic of 1857 
of course had its effect on these new and uncertain enterprises, extinguish- 
ing some, compelling the rest to do a careful and cautious business, and 
preventing new capital from trying its strength in this direction. Com- 
paratively little was done in the mining of ore up to 1863, but when the 
war of the rebellion came on the demand for iron so enormously increased 
that it caused the revival of enterprises that languished, and opened a 
vastly wider field for new ones. The quality and abundance of the ore, 
the facility with which it could be mined, the greatly improved methods 
of transportation, and the strength and extreme tenacity of the Lake 
Superior iron, became known to the world, and all worked together to 
make the business the immense commercial force it has become. Some 
idea of the wonderful size to which this business has grown can be gained 


from the subjoined figures, showing the production of ore and pig iron 
from the mines of the Lake Superior region—including the extensive de- 
velopments in the Menomenee region, which are of recent discovery and 
opening—and of their attending furnaces during the years named. I have 
chosen, for the sake of brevity, only each fifth year in illustration of the 
rest, and the figures are given in tons: 








PIG IRON. ORE AND PIG. VALUE, 





40,792 40,792 258,657 
114,401 120,061 - 736.495 
186,208 12,283 198,491 1,590,430 
830,940 49,298 880,238 6,300,170 
891,257 81,753 973,010 5-788,763 

1,885,724 48,523 1,934,247 19,457:427 
2,455,924 57,287 2,513.21 13,921,401 

















The totals for the entire time between 1856 and 1884, both inclusive, 
are as follows: 24,809,391 tons of ore; 1,030,884 tons of pig iron; 
25,840,275 tons of ore and pig together; and at a total value of $193,- 
752,779. The following are the totals of ore shipped from some of the 
largest mines from 1854 to 1884, both inclusive; Champion, 1,450,056 
tons; Cleveland, 3,024,972 tons; Jackson, 2,446,421 tons; Lake Superior, 
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3, 368,560 tons; Republic, 2,090,830 tons; New York, 1,035,001 tons. 
These figures are taken from the Marquette Mining Journal of January 17, 
1885, and are authentic. 


THE QUESTION OF TRANSPORTATION. 


The exportation of ore, as indicated in the above, either in large or 
small quantities, had not become a part of anyone’s plan in the earliest 
days of iron mining in this region, the only thought being to manufacture 
the iron on the spot where the ore was found. But as the progressive 
ideas of the day began to work their way to the surface and the new 
country to develop, a means of safe, easy and cheap transportation be- 
tween the upper and the lower lakes was looked for. The passage of 
vessels to Lake Superior was impossible as long as a one-mile rapid with 
a seventeen foot fall lay in the St. Mary’s river, or strait, as a barrier 
between lakes Huron and Superior. The great and growing interests of 
that region demanded attention with renewed emphasis each-year, and 
finally in 1852 congress took definite action by granting to Michigan 
750,000 acres of land for the purpose of aiding in the construction of a 
ship canal around the falls of St. Marie. In the February following, the 
legislature of Michigan accepted the grant. A contract was made for the 
building of the canal, which was to be done in two years, the considera- 
tion being the government grant of land, and the parties who undertook 
the task being the St. Marie’s Falls Ship Canal company of New York. 
Ground was broken on June 4, 1853. On the nineteenth of April, 1855, 
water was let into the canal, and in the following June it was opened for 
public use. A waterway was thus opened from Lake Superior to the 
lower ports, and although the general government has come loyally to 
the aid of these vast interests and has opened a much larger canal for 
their use, so great has been their growth that even now the question is 
raised as to how still greater accommodations can be furnished for the 
near future. The second lock—five hundred and fifteen feet long, eighty 
feet wide and sixteen deep—was finished about four years ago, and is 
undoubtedly the finest piece of engineering hydraulic work on the conti- 
nent. Both old and new locks are now in operation, yet so rapid has 
been the development of the various interests of the northwest that Gen- 
eral Poe, who is in charge, states officially to the war department that 
there is pressing need for the building of an additional lock as large as 
the other, and that before it can be completed the traffic of the northwest 
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will be in waiting for it. Hon. Peter White, in the address above alluded 
to, speaks of the first canal in the following terms: 


Many other persons, all of whose names I cannot recall, were personally interested in promoting the 
building of the canal. Among these should be mentioned Judge William A. Burt, Captain Canfield of 
the United States Topographical corps, Mr. J. W. Brooks, Dr. M. L. Hewitt and the late Heman B, 
Ely. The canal proved equal to all expectations in its workings for several years, but later on the vast 
increase of commerce made it necessary to use larger lake craft drawing a greater depth of water than 
this canal would accommodate, and the state of Michigan was induced to expend same part of the 
earnings of the canal in its enlargement ; but all that was done that way was so manifestly inadequate 
that congress was again successfully appealed to and asked to make a cash appropriation, on the score of 
its being a great national work on the national frontier. The general government has made repeated 
appropriations, which have been expended under the skillful direction of General Weitzel and General 
O. M. Poe, until the locks are now the largest and the most perfect and durable structures of the kind 
in the world. I might say, in closing my reference to the canal, that the state of Michigan, under the 
advice of Governor Jerome, very wisely transferred its title and interest with the care and management 
of the canal to the United States. Congress has by public act accepted the trust, and has since made 
this great national highway free to the commerce of the world. 


THE FIRST RAILROADS. 


Yet, even while the canal question was in its first embryo of thought, 
the busy brains of men in other directions were working out other points 
in this great problem of transportation. When the first opening was 
made on the ore lands there were not over fifty white people in Marquette 
county, and nothing but an Indian trail led from the mouth of the Carp river 
to Iron mountain. On the erection of the Jackson forge,a wagon road 
was constructed between it and the mines; and as soon as it was seen that 
the ore would pay for working, a plank road was projected from the lake | 
to the mountain, and completed in 1856. It was afterwards converted into 
a tram railway with mules for locomotive power, and still later abandoned. 
In 1851, a year before the government land grant had been given for the 
construction of the St. Marie ship canal, Heman B. Ely and John Burt 
began to agitate the question of a railroad, and in 1852 Mr. Ely caused a 
survey to be-made. He was a man of great ability and energy, and was 
fitted both by nature and training for the successful prosecution and push- 
ing forward of such a great work as this. He was educated at Ham- 
ilton college, and was by profession a lawyer, but early began to devote: 
his time to great commercial enterprises. He built the first telegraph line 
from Buffalo to Detroit, and the first one between Cleveland and Pitts. 
burgh. This work brought him to Cleveland, which he decided to make 
his home. While here he organized the Cleveland, Painesville & Ash. 
tabula railroad company, of which he was made president, with Abel 
Kimbell treasurer, Frederick Harbach chief-engineer; and the principal 
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contractors for building the line were Frederick Harbach, Amasa Stone 
and Stillman Witt. That road, it is needless to say, was the foundation 
of the great Lake Shore & Michigan Southern line through the points 
mentioned in its title. In those days it was considered a remarkable un- 
dertaking, and it required all the eloquence of Mr. Ely and his associates to 
persuade the public that a railroad could possibly compete in the transpor- 
tation of passengers and the carrying of freight with the grand lake 
steamers then afloat. It was while he was a resident of Cleveland that 
Mr. Ely paid a visit to the Lake Superior region, and its immense promise 
of wealth and business so impressed him that he decided to risk his 
future in its development. He disposed of his interest in the Cleveland 
road and gave his whole time and thought to the new enterprise. There 
was no general railroad law in Michigan at that time, and Mr. Ely went 
ahead with his road as a private enterprise, associating with him his two 
brothers, Samuel P. Ely and George H. Ely, then of Rochester, New 
York. All three entered heart and soul into the work. A contract was 
made with the Jackson and Cleveland companies and with the smaller 
concerns of the day for the carrying of all their ores. The enterprise 
was prosecuted in the face of many difficulties. After the passage 
of the general railroad law of the state in 1855, the Messrs. Ely 
incorporated their road under the title of the Iron Mountain railroad. 
In 1857 it was completed and put into operation. But the one in whose 
brain it found origin did not live to see the full fruits of his labors, Mr. 
Heman B. Ely, ‘‘to whose foresight and energy,” says the report of the 
Michigan geological survey, ‘‘the origin and success of the enterprise 
was largely due, and to whom the interests of Lake Superior became 
otherwise greatly indebted,” died in Marquette in 1856 of an obscure 
disease which may have been and probably was the result of his labors 
and exposures while engaged in this great task. His brothers continued 
the work and the line was put into operation. It subsequently became a 
part of the Bay de Noquette & Marquette railroad, and afterwards by con- 
solidation, the Marquette & Ontonagon road, and still later, by further 
consolidation, the Marquette, Houghton & Ontonagon road. Under this 
consolidation the line was extended to L’Anse, docks built and an ore 
port established there. Later on the road reached Houghton, and the 
copper and iron ore districts were at last united. ‘‘ Another outlet,” says 
Mr. White, ‘‘for the shipment of Lake Superior iron ores was offered by 
the completion in 1864 of the Peninsula railroad from Negaunee to Esca- 
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naba. This later became a part of the through line of the Northwestern 
railroad from Negaunee to Chicago. Escanaba, the Lake Michigan ter- 
minus of the Peninsula railroad, was founded and somewhat built up 
during the construction of the railway. It was first known as Sand Point, 
but in 1864 was organized into a town and given its present name.” The 
Detroit, Mackinac & Marquette railroad was completed in the early part 
of 1881 from Marquette to St. Ignace, and extensive ore docks were built 
at the latter point. This line made still another outlet for Lake Superior 
iron ore, and opened a railway connection between the lower and the 
upper peninsulas of Michigan. In concluding this account of the early 
railroads, I cannot refrain from again quoting from Mr. White’s paper 
sufficient to show the estimation in which Mr. Heman B. Ely was held 
by those who knew him well and often saw him in the prosecution of 
this great and difficult task. He says: 


The starting and carrying on of an enterprise of such magnitude at that early day, so far from a base 

of supplies, together with the scarcity of labor and the many other difficulties, was a work requiring 
more pluck, skill and capital than the canal, The grades were heavy, rock outting very extensive, bot- 
tomless swamps to cross with fills numerous and difficult to make; and to add to the numberless 
obstacles and annoyances, the severe winters of those days came with deep snows and extreme frosts, 
while the summer season brought overwhelming swarms of black flies, gnats and mosquitoes, 
Mr. Heman B. Ely was a man of prophetic insight, who saw at that early day the future growth and 
greatness of the iron region. All the development and prosperity of the present day is but the realiza- 
tion of his confident expectations and predictions. All the impediments and obstructions in the path- 
way to triumphant success counted for nothing. He was the friend of the poor and the champion of the 
unfortunate. He was no respecter of persons, but courteous and just toall. His courage and deter- 
mination wete appreciated and admired. 


RESULTS IN THIS NEIGHBORHOOD. 


In 1852 the first ore from the Lake Superior region was received in 
Cleveland. It was shipped by the Marquette Iron company in a half 
dozen barrels aboard the ship Baltimore. Two years later some fifteen 
hundred tons were received here. ‘‘From this small beginning,” says 
the last annual report of the Cleveland board of trade, ‘‘the trade has 
gradually grown from year to year until our receipts now aggregate 
nine hundred thousand tons annually, and to-day Cleveland has more cap- 
ital in the Lake Superior mines than any other one city in the country.” 
In another article in this issue the coal and iron industry at this 
point is fully and ably discussed, and only a few random ideas are set 
down here. The low estimation in which the ore was held by this busi- 
ness community during the experimental stages, is well illustrated by an 
incident I have heard related by Hon. George H. Ely. He was living in 
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Rochester, and held the position of president of the Lake Superior Iron 
company. A small cargo of ore had been shipped to Mr. H. N. Gates 
of Cleveland, who was unable to pay the freight, and so little commercial 
value was attached to the ore: that -the whole cargo was not considered 
sufficient security for the freight chatges; and Mr. Ely was drawn on be- 
fore they could be paid.’ In those early days there were no furnaces on 
the lake shore, and it was’ not until 1857 that Henry Chisholm laid in 
Newburg the foundations of the Cleveland Rolling Mill company. The 
Cleveland & Mahoning rail?oad had’ notyet ‘commenced to bind the city 
on the lake and the coal fiélds of eastern Ohio and western Pennsylvania 
in their present bonds of ‘commercial and manufacturing union. Ore went 
to Erie and from thence over the Erie and Pittsburgh canal to the furnaces 
of Pennsylvania; ‘and after the value of-the’newly discovered and marketed 
material was fully measured, and if was “seen -what great benefits could 
arise from.its mixture with the native ores, the iron men‘of all this region 
began to look toward means by which if could'be brought to their doors 
at the least possible. cost, The rapid- building « of railroads, in the decade 
running fromn’1850°to* 1860, and in the several-years that followed, helped 
to solve’ this problem, while’ the | carrying of ore ‘became one of the means 
by which the-new. “roads, -were-enabled to live. . The, opening of the Cleve- 
land & Pittsburgh’ line: furnished: an: ‘example of: this kind-and gave Cleve- 
land a place on the route along which much of the ore for Pittsburgh and 
Wheeling furnaces. was compelled to travel. Of. the later roads I will not 
take space to speak. Of course the slow, working out of this problem to 
Cleveland, as well as to the Lake Superior region, was wonderfully facili- 
tated and the result suddenly reached by the breaking out of the war and 
the enormous demand for iron that followed. In Cleveland, and in the 
Mahoning and Shenango valleys tributary to it, furnaces and other iron 
works sprang into being as if by magic, and when the war closed the 
wonderful er? of railroad building that followed kept the iron and steel 
business in full high-tide of apparent success until the great panic of 1873. 
The results that followed are too recent in the public mind to require any 
extended discussion in this connection. 

Among those who in all justice are counted a part of the beginnings 
and growth of this great iron industry, the Hon. George H. Ely of 
Cleveland, from his early devotion to it, the service of many years he has 
given it, and the great labors he has performed in the opening of a path- 
way by which the ore could reach civilization and a market, deserves most 
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honorable mention. He was one of the pioneers of the Lake Superior 
region, as he was afterwards one of the active means by which the iron 
business of Cleveland was advanced. He has always been an earnest and 
hard working friend of all our commercial and marine interests; and in 
the improvement of the harbors of these northern lakes and of their con- 
tributing rivers, in the prevention of the building of a bridge across De- 
troit river to the damage of all places above and below, and in the crea- 
tion of a proper tariff on iron, he has done great and patriotic service, and 
has been a most useful member of the community in which he has cast his 
lot. His father, Elisha Ely, was one of the founders of the city of 
Rochester, New York, and afterwards of Allegan, Michigan, where he 
died in 1856, after having been a state senator, judge, and regent of the 
State university. George H. was born in Rochester, and on the death of 
his mother, in 1832, he was sent to Massachusetts, where he attended 
school and devoted himself to classical study with a view of preparing for 
college. In 1846 he entered Williams college, where he graduated in 
1848, returning in 1851 to give the master’s oration and receive the 
degree of A. M. He immediately went to Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to take 
charge of the business and estate of his brother Alexander, who had just 
died, leaving a large flouring mill and an extensive landed property. Two 
years later he returned to Rochester, where his brother, Samuel P. Ely, 
was engaged in the milling business. Mr. Ely engaged in the same busi- 
ness, purchasing the Granite mills, the second largest in town, at a cost 
of thirty thousand dollars. He remained in this business for seven years, 
and it was while here that his attention was called to the Lake Superior 
country, and the whole business tenor of his life changed. His connec- 
tion with the railroad from the lake to the mines has already been told in 
the above. The first visit he paid to the mines was in 1855, although his 
money and services had been engaged in the advancing of the road for 
several years before. Those who know the character of the, man need 
not be told that he put his energy, enthusiasm and property at the com- 
mand of those with whom he was associated, and that he was ready to 
give cheerful help and aid at every turn and in every embarrassment. It 
was his money that bought the first locomotive ever sent up the lakes or 
to pass through the Sault, its destination being the new railroad. On the 
death of Heman B. Ely, as related above, the brothers, Samuel P. and 
George H., continued the road to its completion, and finally disposed of 
all their interest therein. They had meanwhile invested in ore lands, and 
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were among the founders of the Lake Superior Iron company, of which 
George H. Ely was the first president, and were also holders of stock in 
other iron corporations. In 1863 Mr. George H. Ely, having disposed 
of his Rochester business some time before, came to Cleveland, where he 
formed a partnership for the sale of iron ore and pig iron with the late H. 
B. Tuttle, who had represented the Lake Superior Iron company, at 
Cleveland, from its beginning. This firm continued until the death of 
Mr. Tuttle, in 1878. From the date of his coming here, Mr. Ely has 
held a leading place in the iron business of Cleveland, and has been one 
of its best friends and most earnest advocates. Space will allow only a 
brief mention of some of his public labors. In 1877 he was appointed by 
the mayor of Cleveland to attend the national railroad convention, at St. 
Louis, to promote the construction of the Texas and Pacific railroad across 
the continent. In December, 1879, he was sent as a delegate from the 
Cleveland Board of Trade to the Lake Improvement convention, held at 
St. Paul, where he was honored by being chosen president, and which 
convention commissioned him to go to Washington to advocate and se- 
cure the immediate entering upon the improvement and enlargement of 
the St. Mary’s river by the government, and the completion of the lock 
and canal. This effort, in which Mr. Ely was prominent, was eminently 
successful, and there was secured an appropriation of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. He again went to Washington on the following winter for 
the purpose of securing more active measures in the work already under 
way. In November, 1879, he was chairman of a committee of the Cleve- 
land Board of Trade that was sent to Detroit to oppose before a govern- 
ment commission of engineers, the bridging, by the railroads, of Detroit 
river—a scheme that had powerful backing, and was then on the point of 
success. Mr. Ely powerfully showed the damage that such a structure 
would be to the entire shipping interests of all the lakes. Inthe February 
following the Board of Trade sent him to Washington on the same project, 
where he appeared before the commerce committee of the senate and 
house, where he effectually demolished the whole scheme, and won the 
admiration and gratitude of everybody in this section, except a few rail- 
road managers of Michigan. He has long since been regarded as an es- 
pecial guardian and champion of all harbor interests and means of water 
communication about these lakes, and what he has done for the iron in- 
terests can never be told within the limits of an article like this. One 
especial service must not be overlooked. When the tariff commission of 
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1882 visited Cleveland, Mr. Ely made a strong address in favor of protec- 
tion for the iron interests, and again appeared before that body by especial 
invitation at its sitting in Philadelphia. He also spent a part of the 
winter in Washington looking after the same interest, and there is no 
doubt that he had great influence in bringing about the very satisfactory 
treatment of iron in the tariff that was adopted in March of 1883. He 
has at all times been a friend to the tariff, and is now one of the four Ohio 
directors of the recently formed American Protective Tariff League. At 
present Mr Ely, in connection with his brother, S. P., is engaged in the 
development of the iron region of Minnesota. 

These by no means comprise the labors, either public or private, that 
Mr. Ely has performed. He has traveled extensively for health and 
pleasure, including a tour of the continent in 1869. He has been ‘an 
elder and trustee in the First Presbyterian church for about twenty years; 
a trustee and president of the Cleveland city hospital; trustee of Adel- 
bert college of the Western Reserve university ; and connected in like 
capacities with the Humane society, Industrial home and other benevolent 
institutions of Cleveland. He has also been vice-president of the board 
of trade, and member in and director of various commercial, railroad and 
mining institutions that need not be mentioned here. He has always 
been a warm and earnest friend of his party (the Republican), making 
many speeches and doing much work in its behalf. In 1883 he was elected 
to the state senate from this district, and made one of the wisest and 
most useful members of that body. ‘Personally Mr. Ely isa man of broad 
and liberal views, great cultivation, possessing a fund of general and com- 
mercial information that he knows how to use, of agreeable presence, and 


thoroughly imbued with the democratic doctrine that the rights and_ 


claims of men lie in their usefulness and not their worldly possessions, 
He is genial and ready to extend a favor to anyone in need of help. His 
business sagacity has been well shown in the success of his life. He 
carries his Christianity into his daily life, and honesty is one of the funda- 
mental points of his character. He is an effective public speaker, and has 
been called upon many times to make good use of that gift. His standing 
among his business and personal associates. is of the very highest, and in 
all respects he is counted an honorable, busy, upright and thoroughly 
manly man. He is yet in the prime of life and usefulness, and can be 
depended upon for many years of the future to continue the good work 
of the past, 
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There is still another of the far-seeing business men of Cleveland who 
early linked his fortunes with those of this distant and uncertain region, 
and who lived to see his faith made good and to aid in bringing this rich 
wilderness close to the civilization in which it was to play so prominent a 
part. He has been called from his labors, but his memory is held in love 
and respect in the city wherein his chief work was done. I refer to the 
late John Outhwaite, who was one of the pioneers in the Superior iron 
ore business and one of the first among eastern men to set his foot in the 
Lake Superior wilderness. He was born in Hunton, Yorkshire, in old 
England, on July 9, 1811. At an early age he was apprenticed to a 
chemist in Bedel, where he remained five years, learning much in a scien- 
tific way that was of great use to him in after years. In the spring of 
1830 he came with his family to America, going first to Buffalo, where he 
remained two years. On the day on which he was of age, July 9, 1832, 
he set out to face the world as his own master, armed only with his in- 
domitable energy and courage, and nerved with a determination to succeed. 
He came to Cleveland, which had not then quite reached a population of 
four thousand and had not yet been given its village charter, and seeing 
here the foundations of future growth, determined to make this the scene 
of his labors and to join his fortunes with those of the growing town. 
This determination he saw no reason to change in later years, and Cleve- 
land was his home until his death in 1881. 

For the next sixteen years he was engaged in business here, working 
with that industry which characterized his whole life and laying the foun- 
dations of that reputation for honesty and business sagacity in which he 
was always held. It was in toward 1848 that his attention was first turned 
to the Lake Superior country, and he soon became imbued with the idea 
that there was a future before the new industry which had been accident- 
ally brought to light. In that year he made his first visit to that region 
to locate the Cleveland mine. He has often told with zest and the keen 
pleasure of an active memory of his experiences in the woods and among 
the wild people who dwelt along the shores of the great lake. On April 
2, 1850, in the preliminary preparation of what was to follow, the Michi- 
gan legislature passed an act naming Dr. M. L. Hewitt, Dr. C. D. Bray- 
ton and John Outhwaite incorporators of the Cleveland company, and it 
was in the following winter, on December 26, that a meeting was held in 
the Canal bank of Cleveland and the Cleveland Iron Mining company 
formed, A full history of that organization and of the great commercial 
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strides it has made, has already been given and need not be repeated here. 
Mr. Outhwaite was a member of the first board of directors, and was 
always an earnest and hard-working friend of the enterprise, giving it aid 
from his experience, his good judgment and his ever present business 
sense. In many other ways was he an active worker in this field of iron, 
and many of the interests of the Lake Superior region felt his helping 
hand. He was one of the three men who laid out the city of Marquette 
in 1852, and his name is held in honor in that thriving city as that of one 
of her most enterprising pioneers. When the Marquette company was 
formed, as an offshoot of the Cleveland company, made up among the 
stockholders of the Cleveland and for the purpose of developing certain 
lands purchased from the Cleveland, Mr. Outhwaite was its president and 
gave it large personal care and attention. It was afterwards merged into 
the parent concern. Mr. Outhwaite was also connected with the Edwards 
mine, which afterwards became the Pittsburgh and Lake Angeline. In 
February, 1869, he was elected a director of the Pittsburgh and Lake 
Angeline Iron company, and in October of the same year was made its 
general manager. In December he was elected to the position of vice- 
president, and on March 1, 1873, to that of president, which office he 
most acceptably filled until the time of his death. His long experience 
in Lake Superior mining matters rarely qualified him for the positions of 
general manager and president. He gave to this enterprise a great deal 
of his personal attention, and much of the uniform success of the com- 
pany was due to his prompt and energetic management. Mr. Outhwaite 
was also connected, in the course of his business life, with many other 
enterprises, which I have not space to enumerate here, but among which 
can be briefly named the Forest City iron works, the Bay furnace, located 
in Onota, and the Curry mine. He was also engaged in the increase of 
Cleveland’s general prosperity, and with a faith that seemed beyond the 
vision of the day, at one time purchased and placed in market what was 
then considered uncertain vacant land, but which is now cut up into 
thickly settled streets and covered with buildings, and through which 
Outhwaite avenue remains as one of the monuments to the man who laid 
it out. 

Mr. Outhwaite at various times gave much of his personal attention to 
his interests in Michigan, and it was there that his useful life was brought 
toanend. He left Cleveland in the early days of April, in 1881, appa- 
rently in good health, but was in a few days taken seriously ill with pneu- 
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monia. His devoted wife hurried to his bedside, but nothing that loving 
care could suggest was of avail. He died at Vulcan, Michigan, on April 
27, 1881, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. His remains were brought 
to Cleveland and laid away to rest in Lake View cemetery. He was a 
useful, honored citizen, and the aid he gave to this new business when it 
was seeking to win recognition in the world was not all the good he did, 
for he left to his family and the. city.wherein he lived an honored name 
and an example that, for industry,,honesty and upright dealing with all 
men, is such as can be commended ‘to every youth who is setting out to 
make his fortune in the world. 

It seems almost impossible ‘to: dismiss with this bare outline of facts a 
subject in which lies so great a wealth of historical interest and stirring 
incident. I regret that the full story cannot be told. The splendid 
results that ‘have grown out of this apparently unimportant discovery amid 
the pine woods:of «upper Michigan ¢annot be measured until the history 
of many~aeity arotind ‘the chain of ‘ldkes-has been told, and the last 
pound: of: Lake Superior. iron. traced to its. last. far-off hour of usefulness. 
Men lauglied. at .Dr. Cassels. when, before .1850,-he made the wonderful 
prophecy .that.-there was enough iron: in: the new district to ‘‘ furnish a 
double track-of the-much talked of ;Whitney’s railroad.” Who then saw 
that iron, and the steel made from it, stretching in bright lines across every 
state in the union, running over-the-low-lands of Florida, stretching across 
the plains of Texas,-in and-among the great mountains of the Rocky 
range and down into the valleys of California? Who then saw it on the 
old roads of Massachusetts, Maine and New York? How muchof it has 
been strung in telegraph and telephone wires all over the surface of the 
world, and on every continent and in every land where commerce and civ- 
ilization have harnessed the lightnings to do their biddings? Where has 
it not gone in household and farm implements, in locomotives, engines, 
platings to merchant vessels and men-of-war, sewing machines, reapers, 
cannon and munitions of war? Where has iron been in demand that it 
has not had its share of usefulness? It has given employment to 
thousands of men, kept great fleets of vesels on our lakes in action from 
the opening of navigation to its close, and sent the smoke of hundreds of 
furnaces into the clear air where manufacturing had not unfurled its sooty 
flag—a black banner that in this instance meant good to man. Let Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, Wheeling, the Mahoning and Shenango valleys stand for 
answer. I would like to go into the personal experiences of the pioneers 
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who broke their way into the wilderness, who built the first forges, manned 
the first ships, brought forth the first ore, carried the first railroads up to 
the mouths of the mines, made the first iron and taught its value to the 
unbelieving world. Unless these things are gathered up soon from the 
lips of the men who lived them they cannot be had at all, for nearly half a 
century has gone by since the day of beginnings, and those who were busy 
on the stage of life then are fast passing away. Those who are still here, 
and those who are gone deserve all the honor we can give them in any 
form of word or thought. They were the forerunners in a new era, and 
along the way which they opened with such risk and toil has been built a 
highway along which the king of commerce and Commercial develop- 
ment has been enabled to come royally to his own. 
J. H. Kennepy. 





FRENCH MOVEMENTS IN 1753. 


On his way down the ‘‘Beautiful River’’ tq Logstown, in the summer of 
1749, Céloron found English traders at different points. He warned them 
to withdraw, and wrote by them to the governor of Pennsylvania. In 
January, 1750, the governor informed the council that he had received 
three letters from one signing himself ‘‘ Céloron,” claiming the valley of 
the Ohio as French territory, and demanding the recall of the English 
traders from the same. The first point at which he met these traders was 
no doubt at the mouth of the Le Boeuf. One of those whom he here 
met was John Frazer, who combined with his vocation of trader that of a 
gunsmith. He was no doubt a useful man on the border in those days 
when every man had his weapon always in hand. He had built a house 
here, from which the French expelled him. A little later he built a house 
at the mouth of Turtle creek, on the Monongahela, on a spot which 
shortly afterwards was destined to become historic as the scene of Brad- 
dock’s defeat. Céloron also wrote to Governor Hamilton from Logstown 
on the next day after the arrival of the expedition at that place, which 
would be the ninth of August. A letter was also written from some in- 
termediate point between the mouth of Le Boeuf and Logstown. This 
letter has been preserved.* It is dated at ‘‘an ancient village” of the 





* Col. Rec., Vol. V., p. 425. 
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Shawnees on the Belle River,” August the sixth—/ sixieme Aoust. It is 
difficult to reconcile this date with the chronology of Céloron’s movements. 
The only ancient Shawnee town that he mentions in his itinerary was 
Chartier’s old town, and it is altogether likely that he may have found 
English traders there, as it was a well known point on the Kiskiminetas 
route from the eastern settlements to Logstown; but Céloron arrived at 
Kittanning on the sixth, and it was the next day that he passed Chartier’s 
town. It is possible that he inadvertently dated his letter the sixth 
instead of the seventh of August. We have no other conjecture to 
hazard. In his letter Céloron proceeds to say: 


Having been sent with a detachment into these quarters to reconcile among themselves certain savage 
nations, who are ever at a variance on account of the war just terminated, I have been much surprised 
to find some traders of your government in a country to which England never had any pretensions. ° * ° 
Those whom I just fell in with, and by whom I write you, I have treated with all mildness possible, 
although I would have been justified in treating them as interlopers and men without design, their enter- 
prise being contrary to the preliminaries of peace signed five months ago. I hope, sir, you will care- 
fully prohibit for the future this trade, which is contrary to treaties ; and give notice to your traders that 
they will expose themselves to,great risks in returning to these countries, and that they must impute only 
to themselves the misfortunes they may meet with. 


However, notwithstanding Céloron’s warnings, we find that George 
Croghan, who, in 1748, had been Weiser’s pilot to the Ohio, some months 
later ventured again into the forbidden ‘‘countries.” In December, 1750, 
he writes to Governor Hamilton from Logstown, that he had been in- 
formed by some Indians there that they had seen Joncaire at an Indian 
town about one hundred and fifty miles up the river, where he intended to 
build a fort, if the Indians would give their consent. The place was, no 
doubt, at the mouth of French creek. ‘‘He has five canoes loaded with 
goods,’’ continues Croghan, ‘‘and is very generous in making presents to 
all the chiefs of the Indians that he meets with.” 

On the eighteenth of the following May, Croghan again arrived at Logs- 
town. He was accompanied by Andrew Montour, a half-breed, who was 
widely known on the border. They went to Logstown to deliver the 
goods presented by the provincial government to the Indians on the Ohio. 
Only two days afterwards Joncaire and another Frenchman, with forty 
warriors of the Six Nations, came to Logstown ‘‘from the heads of the 
Ohio.” The next day Joncaire summoned a council of all the Indians in 
the place, and made a speech to them. He desired to know what answer 
they had to give to the speech of Monsieur Céloron nearly two years be- 
fore. ‘‘Their father, the governor of Canada,” Joncaire assured them, 
“desired his children on the Ohio to turn away the English traders from 
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among them, and to discharge them from ever coming to trade there 
again, or any of the branches, on pain of incurring his displeasure.”” To 
this speech one of the chiefs made instant answer: ‘‘ You desire we may 
turn our brothers, the English, away,’’ said he, ‘‘and not suffer them to 
trade with us again. I now tell you, from our hearts, we will not, for we 
ourselves brought them here to trade with us, and they shall live among 
us as long as there is one of us alive. You are always threatening our 
brothers what you will do to them, and in particular that man” (poiating 
to Croghan); “now, if you have anything to say to our brothers, tell it to 
him, if you are a man, as you Frenchmen always say you are, and the 
head of all nations. Our brothers are the people we will trade with, and 
not you.” A few days after this Croghan had a conference with Joncaire, 
in which the latter desired he would excuse him, and not think hard of 
the speeches he made to the Indians, requesting them to turn the English 
traders away, and not to suffer them to trade, for he was only obeying his 
orders, although he was sensible which way the Indians would receive 
them. He was sure, he added, that the French could not accomplish 
their design with the Six Nations, unless it could be done by force, and 
this he believed would be found to be as difficult as the method they had 
just tried, and would meet with no better success. 

At a council held by Croghan with the Indians on the twenty-ninth of 
May, the speaker of the Six Nations said : 


Now, brothers, we have been considering what the French mean by their behavior, and we believe 
they want to cheat us out of our country; but we will stop them. And, brother, you must help us ; we 
expect that you will build a strong house on the river Ohio, so that if we should be obliged to engage 
in a war, we should have a place to secure our wives and children, as well as our brothers that come to 
trade with us. We will take two months to consider and choose out a place fit for that purpose, and 
then we will send you word. We hope, brothers, as soon as you receive our message you will order such 
house to be built. 

Meanwhile the French had been far from satisfied with the mere formal 
possession of the country as taken by Céleron. They at first confined their 
efforts to cultivating a good understanding with the natives and setting them 
against the English. For this purpose no better man could have been found 
than the wily Joncaire, and hence we find his presence in all the move- 
ments of those times. In 1752 the Marquis du Quesne succeeded to the 
governor-generalship of Canada, and under.his rule more decided steps were 
taken, He determined to substantiate the French claims to the Ohio 
valley by taking actual possession of it. In pursuance of this design, in 
the beginning of the year 1753, a force of three hundred men, under the 
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command of Monsieur Babier, was sent out to establish military posts in 
the disputed region. 

It was at first decided to build a fortification at the mouth of the Chau- 
tauqua creek, -but before anything was done Monsieur Morin arrived with 
a large reinforcement and took the command. This officer concluded to 
abandon the position at the mouth of the Chautauqua and proceeded along 
the lake coast southwest to a peninsula (in French, Presque Isle) where the 
city of Erie now stands. Here they built a fort, known in subsequent 
history as Fort Presque Isle. This fort was visited by Thomas Bull, an 
English spy, in the latter part of the year 1759. He thus describes it: 
The fort is square with four bastions, square log work ; no platform raised yet, so that they can't be 
used ; only a small platform in each bastion for a sentinel ; no guns upon the walk, but four pounders 
in one of the bastions not mounted on carriages, The wall only single logs; no bank within or ditch 
without ; two gates of one equal size, about ten feet wide ; one fronts the lake, about three hundred 
yards’ distance, the other the road to Le Boeuf. The magazine is a stone house covered with shingles, 


and not sunk in the ground, standing in the right bastion, next the lake, going to Presque Isle from Le 
Bosuf, The other houses square logs.”"* 


About fifteen miles south of Presque Isle they built another fort on the 
site of the present town of Waterford, in Erie county, which they named 
Fort Le Boeuf. The English sometimes called it Buffalo Fort. A road 
was opened from Presque Isle to Le Beeuf. Washington visited Fort Le 
Boeuf late in the year 1753, and thus describes it in his journal: 

It is situated on the south, or west, fork of French creek, near the water, and is almost surrounded 
by the creek and a small branch of it, which form a kind of island. Four houses compose the sides. 
The bastions are made of piles driven into the ground, standing more than twelve feet above it, and 
sharp at the top, with port-holes cut for cannon, and loop-holes for the small arms to fire through. There 
are eight six-pound pieces mounted in each bastion, and one piece of four pounds before the gate. In 
the bastions are a guard house, chapel, doctor's lodging and the commander's private store, round which 
are laid platforms for the cannon and men to stand on. There are several barracks without the fort for the 
soldiers’ dwellings, covered some with bark and some with boards, made chiefly of logs, There are 
also several other houses, such as stables, smiths’ shops, etc. 

As a further step in the same direction the French desired to build 
another fort at an Indian town called Ganagarahare, at the mouth of 
French creek, the sight of the present city of Franklin, but the Indians 
were jealous of them and long refused their consent. As early as 1750, 
as we have just seen from George Croghan’s letter to Governor Hamilton, 
Joncaire was scheming to that end. The fort at Le Boeuf being finished, 
a party of fifty men under Monsieur Bite were sent to Ganagarahare to 
construct the desired work, but they could not overcome the scruples of 


the Indians, and were compelled to leavé the work unperformed. In the 





* * Colonial Records,’ vol. viii., p. 312. 
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month of October, the French expedition, after leaving a small garrison 
in the two forts they kad built, returned to Canada. But if the Indians 
would not permit a fort to be built at that point, the French effected a 
lodgment there nevertheless, and a small military post under the com- 
mand of the ever active Joncaire, was established upon the spot. Such 
was the posture of French affairs in the Allegheny valley at the close 


of 1753. 
T. J. CHAPMAN, 





THE PRECURSORS OF THE HOMESTEAD LAW. 


















In a former issue of this Magazine* the writer laid before its readers, in 
brief epitome, the history and operation of the present homestead law, a 
measure which, beyond a doubt, has contributed more than all others to 
give character and stability to the settlement of the western states and 
territories. Yet, although it was not until 1862 that the policy of offering 
the public domain, in limited quantities, as a reward to any person who 
would cultivate and make a permanent home thereon was finally estab- 
lished, the principle had been in active operation for considerable time 
prior thereto. Nearly twenty years before the passage of the homestead 
law the government inaugurated the practice of granting free homes upon 
the unoccupied portions of the public lands, by the enactment of a series 
of laws, local in their application and temporary in their operation, known 
as the donation acts. The first of these laws, passed August 4, 1842, en- 
titled ‘‘An act to provide for the armed occupation and settlement of the 
unsettled part of the peninsula of East Florida,’’} was had in view of the 
Indian difficulties which at that time interfered ‘with settlements in that 
portion of the country, and was intended, as were also the laws of the 
same import subsequently passed, to induce actual settlements on the 
public lands, in dangerous or distant parts of the nation. This act pro- 
vided that any person, ‘‘being the head of a family, or single man over 
eighteen years of age, able to bear arms,”’ who should, within one year 
after its passage, make an actual’ settlement within a certain portion of the 
peninsula, should be entitled to the fee simple of one hundred and sixty 








*Magazine of Western History for February, 1885. 
+5 United States Statutes at Large, page 502. 
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acres, or one quarter section of land. The act wasseveral times amended, 
the amendments being mainly in extension of its provisions, and finally 
expired, by its own limitation, October 1, 1849. As a condition of the 
grant the settler was required to reside in the designated territory for five 
consecutive years, make substantial #mprovements, and cultivate at least 
five acres of the land, while to enforce, as far as possible, the spirit of the 
law, as well as to prevent its being an avenue for speculation, all sales or 
dispositions of the land, prior to the issuing of the patent, were utterly 
void and without effect. In all these regulations may be seen the germ 
of the present homestead law. By the provisions of the act the whole 
donation was limited to two hundred thousand acres, yet by the records 
of the general land office it would seem that patents were issued for two 
hundred and ten thousand seven hundred and twenty acres.* 

The most popular and widely known of these acts was a law passed 
September 27, 1850,+ having special reference to the territory of Oregon. 
This act related to two classes of settlers; the first, those who were actual 
settlers upon the public lands in the territory prior to the passage of the 
law, to whom it gave a half section, or three hundred and twenty acres, 
and the second those who should become settlers prior to the first day 
of December, 1853, to whom it granted a quarter section, or one 
hundred and sixty acres, while in both instances, as an incentive to matri- 
mony and the creation of family ties, it gave to the married a double por- 
tion, one-half to the husband and one-half to the wife, who held same in 
her own right. The policy of thus encouraging the settlement of families 
in a new and uninhabited territory was attended with the best results, and 
did much toward the development of this far western portion of our 
country, but the principle was not adopted in the homestead law nor in 
donation laws subsequenly passed. In its essential characteristics this act 
was not unlike the Florida donation law, and residence and cultivation for 
four consecutive years was made necessary to insure a patent from the 
governinent. By an amendatory act,{ the period of settlement and all 
the benefits provided by the original act were extended.to December 1, 
1855, at which time it expired by limitation. During the period of its 
operation its benefits were realized by seven thousand three hundred and 
seventeen persons or families, and certificates were issued covering 





*Patents were issued upon 1,317 claims. 
+9 U. S. Statutes at Large, p. 496. 
tAct of Feb. 14, 1853. 
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2,663,757.02 acres, an area equal to about one-half of the state of 
Massachusetts. 

By the act of March 2, 1853,* a part of the then territory of Oregon, 
was detached and formed into the territory of Washington, over which, 
on the following year, all the provisions of the donation law were ex- 
tended. The last of the series of donation acts was passed July 22, 1854,t 
and had special reference to the territory of New Mexico. Its benefits 
were confined to white{ male citizens who should settle in the territory 
prior to January 1, 1858, while its general provisions closely followed the 
Oregon act. The number of entries under this act was small. The en- 
tire number of acres for which certificates were issued under all of the 
acts above set forth aggregate upwards of three millions, yet while they 
have thus been instrumental in building up the nation in distant and dan- 
gerous places, their greatest power for good was in the impetus which 
they gave to the subsequent passage of the homestead law. The close 
resemblance in phraseology as well as the general similarity in the provi- 
sions of this latter law, as compared with the donation acts, unmistakably 
denotes its origin, and while the causes which led to the enactment of 
both series of laws were greatly dissimilar, it may well be doubted whether 
the beneficent effects of the homestead law would ever have been seen 
had it not been for these humble precursors. 

Grorce W. WarRVELLE. 

Cuicaco, ILLINoIs. 





*ro U. S, Statutes at Large, page 172. 

+10 U. S. Statutes at Large, page 308. 

{The Oregon donation act embraced in its first class not only white settlers but American half-breed 
Indians who were citizens. 
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A GROUP OF COTEMPORARY’ LAWYERS OF THE CLEVE- 
LAND -BAR. 


In a recent issue ‘of this Magazine the Honorable Harvey Rice pre- 
sented a group! of the older lawyers who have won honor and distinction 
at the bar of Cleveland and. of. northern Ohio, all of whom, with one em- 
inent exception, havejcéased long since from their labors and retired into 
endless rest. ‘The sidea-has been suggested that they should have a suc- 
cession in a collection of later advocates who have made their. way into 
the front ranks, and in accordance therewith we present in this second 
group some of the best known .and most successful:members of the 
Cleveland bar. 

The late Samuel. Williamson was a resident of. Cleveland for nearly 
three quarters of a century, and during that: time he won'so high a 
place in the confidence, respect and love of the people, and filled so many 
positions of trust. with signal ability and unquestioned faithfulness that 
his name will long live in memory, and will be found high'up on the list 
of those who have. made Cleveland what~she is. This estimate of his 
worth and charactér is but thie, condensed :testimony of all who have had 
occasion to lay upon*him the test of their own experience. He came of 
an honest and industrious Scotch aneestry, his father being one of the 
best known business men of Cleveland, and for many years a justice of 
the peace for Cleveland:township, and an associate judge of the common 
pleas court. The son was-born:in Crawford county, Pennsylania, on 
March 16, 1808. In May, r810,.he was*brought by his parents to Cleve- 
land. He attended the public schools until 1826, when he entered Jeffer- 
son college, in Pennsylvania, where he graduated in 1829. On returning 
to Cleveland he became a student in the law office of Judge Shelock J. 
Andrews, where he remained until admitted to the bar in 1832. He im- 
mediately formed a partnership with Leonard Case, which was dissolved 
on Mr. Williamson’s election to the position of county auditor in 1834. 
Such was his popularity in this important office that he was reélected suc- 
cessively in 1836, 1838 and 1840. On the expiration of his final term in 
1842 he resumed the practice of his chosen profession, being for many 
years associated in partnership with Hon. A. G. Riddle, now of Wash- 
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ington. While of a modest, retiring disposition, Mr. Williamson’s qual- 
ities and capabilities were such that the people would not alow him to 
remain in the quiet of private life. In 1850 he was elected a member of 
the city council, and served with an eye single to the right and economical 
administration of the city government. In the same year he was also 
chosen a member of the Ohio house of representatives, and was acknowl- 
edged as one of the ablest and purest men who ever sat in Columbus 
for the making of laws. Three years later, in 1853, he was elected prose- 
cuting attorney for a term of two years, and in 1864 was chosen state 
senator, and continued in that position through a second term. From 
1859 to 1869 he was a member and president of the state board of equal- 
ization. In 1872, willing to retire from the persistent demands of a 
public and legal life, he gave up the practice of law and accepted the 
position of president of the Society for Savings, which he held until the 
day of his death, and in which he exhibited the same ability, skill, fairness 
and unassailable honesty that had marked his administration of every 
public trust. In addition to all these positions of labor and honor, Mr. 
Williamson was for some time a member of the board of education, a 
a director and vice-president at one time of the Cleveland, Columbus, 
Cincinnati & Indianapolis Railroad company, and for twenty-three years 
president of the First Presbyterian Church society. In 1843 he was 
married to Mary E. Tisdale of Utica, New York,a lady of noble character 
and culture, with whom he was permitted to pass over forty years of 
happy wedded life. He died on January 14, 1884. He had for some 
months been in feeble health and a visit to the sea-shore and the east had 
failed to restore his strength, but he continued to perform hisduties at the 
bank until three weeks before his death, when he was compelled to give 
them up and go back tothem no more. His end was that of the Christian 
man who feels that he has made his peace, and that all the future is secure. 
Up to the last he maintained his cheerfulness and interest in current 
events. He left three sons, Judge Samuel E. Williamson, counsel for the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railway company; George T. Williamson 
of Chicago; and Rev. James D. Williamson, now of Warren, Ohio. 

The members of the Cleveland bar with whom I have conversed in 
search of the above facts, arc wonderfully unanimous in their estimate of 
Mr. Williamson’s character and ability, and they unite in the declaration 
that as a lawyer of sound reasoning powers and good judgment he had 
few equals. Judge Andrews was a fair judge of men, and he is reported 
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as having often said, when on the bench and Mr. Williamson had made a 
point of law: ‘‘If Mr. Williamson has looked this matter up and arrived 
at a conclusion his simple word on the question is good enough for me; 
he never makes a mistake.” He was always known as an honest man, 
and that fact was one of the things most earnestly dwelt on by the mem- 
bers of the bar when appropriate action was taken on his death. In the 
course of his opening remarks at the memorial bar meeting over which he 
presided, Judge Ranney said: 


His strength consisted in the fact that from the beginning to the end he brought to the discharge of 
duty, labor, integrity, industry and fidelity to all the great trusts that had been imposed upon him 
through a long life. He has traveled through life without leaving a suspicion upon any man’s mind that 
in the discharge of any of the duties which these places imposed, he has not been faithful and honest. 


Hon. Harvey Rice said: 
He was a man of marked ability and unquestioned integrity. 


Hon. John Foot said: 

Infiexible integrity, strong common sense, faithfulness in every trust, have characterized him during all 
this period ; and all these qualities have been equaled in him by a modesty and self-abnegation pecu- 
liarly his own. 

In the course of his tribute Mr. James M. Hoyt described him as ‘‘so 
pure, so unfaltering in duty, so grounded in rectitude, so sincere and 
affable in every patient attention to the wants and rights of the obscurest 
and weakest of those seeking advice and counsel, no less than to the pros- 
perous and influential, that his life became to all of usa constant example 
of obedience to the divine injunction to do justly, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with God.”” “No one,” said Judge Griswold, ‘‘was more 
firm in his ideas, more staunch in his opinions, or more faithful to his 
clients. He held high positions; he was engaged in many important 
transactions, and was active both as a lawyer and a private citizen, yet I 
think it may be truthfully said he was never heard to speak to anyone a 
harsh word, and was never the recipient of any such treatment himself 
from others.” ‘‘He was preéminently the just man,” said Mr. Loren 
Prentiss, ‘‘and rightfully held the confidence and respect of the commu- 
nity.” Many more such words were said, and among those who spoke 
them were the best and ablest members of the Cleveland bar. In the 
records of the Mercantile Insurance company, under date of January 24, 
1884, there is an extended memorial, from which I make the following 
extract: 


Mr. Williamson was one of the original founders of the company. Ata time of great financial dis- 
tress following the Chicago fire, when nearly all insurance interests were prostrated, it was largely due tq 
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his wise counsels and firm faith in the future that the company was able to rise out of the general disas- 
ters of that period and prosecute a successful business, He was vice-president, a member of the execu- 
tive committee, and its legal adviser till death called him away. His counsel and advice were always held 
in the highest esteem. 

At a meeting of the officers and trustees for the Society for Savings, 
of which he was president, resolutions were adopted, which, among many 
other things, said: 


He gave his unremitting care to all the duties and trusts of this high and responsible position, and the 
impress of his acts as guardian of the interests of this society will long contribute to its stability and ex- 
cite the gratitude of its friends and beneficiaries. 


The First Presbyterian Church society, of which he was president, in a 
series of resolutions, said: 


We rejoice that his exemplary, honorable life was prolonged beyond the allotted age of the Psalmist, 
and that in him we had for so many years the wise, upright, prudent counselor and friend. Pure in 
heart, modest, courteous, trusted by his fellow-men with grave responsibilities always perfectly dis- 
charged, a private life without reproach and a public life unblemished. 


I have made these extracts for two reasons, one of which is to show to 
the thoughtless public—which is sometimes in danger of turning a small 
jest into such earnestness as to do grave injustice to one of our most hon- 
ored professions—that a man can bea successful lawyer, entrusted with 
many great interests, and at the same time an honest, high-minded and 
altogether honorable man. The other is to hold the mirror of cotempo- 
rary opinion before the memory of Samuel Williamson and reveal him in 
colors more truthful and telling than could be found in any words of my 
own choosing. A few formal compliments can be veneered on the repu- 
tation of any man, but in tributes like those above, from such high 
sources, one finds all the meaning and integrity of simple truth. Mr. 
Williamson was a noble man, and his character wrote itself in the unalter- 
able lines of life’s hourly and daily work. 

I will close this sketch by the following extracts from a private letter 
written to Judge S. E. Williamson, from his father’s old partner, Hon. 
A. G. Riddle of Washington: 


In June, 1850, I removed to Cleveland to commence my partnership with him, which continued over 
fourteen years and was never formally dissolved. Philemon Bliss was at that time on the common pleas 
bench and R. F. Paine clerk. Judge Andrews was closing up the business of the Superior court, of 
which George A. Benedict was clerk. Judge Andrews soon returned to active practice. H. B. Payne 
had just retired and Reuben Hitchcock soon took his place, the new firm being Hitchcock, Willson & 
Wade. . . . Inthe autumn of 1850, Mr. Williamson was elected to the Ohio house of representa- 
tives, and during his term came within two or three votes of election to the senate of the United States. 

Fourteen years of constant and ifitimate association with your father enable me to speak with 
confidence of his character and mental structure. I saw he had the confidence ef all the older men, 
who, without question, accepted his word as conclusive. His friends did not stop with liking. Few 
men were loved as he by those to whom he was known, as he was sure to be after long association. 
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. In dealing with a case, his sole “object was to get at the right of it. His client could have no 
interest to be furthered at the expense of moral right. . . . The kindest of men, he was the tender- 
est and most considerate of friends. 

As a lawyer in practice atthe bar, a.maker of laws in the state and 
national halls of legislation, and finally as a wise and upright judge upon 
a high and important bench, Martin Welker.has made a record that gives 
him abundant claim to be, introduced here.. .He has spent his life in the 
open sight of men, and it’ has been such as to bear any scrutiny, and to 
stand the test.of any light. Unlike most of our: prominent men who have 
recently. been ‘uider consi: eration’ in‘these pages, he-commenced the very 
foundations of his career on Ohio:soil. |. He was born in'Knox county, on 
April 25, 1819, and while I can find much in his early surroundings to 
nurture in him habits of industry and thrift, there was little that led to a 
hope of.. education or. advancement. His« ‘parents found ‘life difficult 
enough in. those hard and. rugged times, and the boy was early compelled 
to depend upon -himself., .From the first the!instinct within him for an 
education: was strong. : He -read- when. he could, and whatever he could 
lay hands. on. , He.-was "given:a few months.-each .winter. in .a. common 
school held: in.a ‘log .houise in. the neighborhood: He has-since, in an ad- 
dress to the pupils of a large.and.important school, described-it as a cabin 
sixteen feet square, with puncheon floor,.a.clapboard ‘door and roof, 
greased paper in the window, and seats of split logs.. But with that de- 
termination to do the best that lay in him, that has been his course all 
through life, he got out.of.this meagre opportunity no little good and the 
foundation of all the learning he has since acquired. At the age of fourteen 
he commenced to clerk in a neighboring store, and it was while here he saw 
his first court room, and trial of a case, and it was the inspiration of that 
event that fixed in his mind the determination to be a lawyer. All the 
forces of prophecy were in that decision, as his successful career shows. At 
the age of eigthteen he entered a law office in Millersburg, Holmes county. 
While pursuing the study of law he also took up Latin and general history. 
In the political campaign of 1840, despite his youth, he took an active 
part, writing much for the local Whig paper. At the age of twenty-one 
he was admitted to the bar and went into active practice in partnership 
with his preceptor. In 1846 he was-appointed clerk of the common pleas 
court of Holmes county, but on the expiration of five of the seven years 
for which he was appointed, he resigned and returned to the practice of 
law. From thenceforward his life was a busy one, of which only the main 
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points can be mentioned here. In 1848 he was nominated by the Whig 
party for congress, in the district composed of Holmes, Coshocton and 
Tuscarawas counties. It was largely Democratic, and although he made 
a most creditable canvass he was naturally not elected. When he had been 
only ten years in practice he was elected judge of the court of common 
pleas of the sixth district, and served out the term of five years. He was 
unanimously renominated but as it was presidential year, when all the 
party lines were tightly drawn, and as the district was Democratic, he was 
not elected, although a strong personal popularity sent him ahead of his 
ticket. The constitution of 1851 having provided for the election by the 
people of judges of the state, he was one of those first elected under it; 
and therefore with three others had the very difficult duty to perform of 
introducing into practice the code then recently adopted by the legis- 
lature, and changing the whole system of common law practice to that 
of code procedure, which in his district was so satisfactorily done that 
few exceptions were taken by attorneys. Of the twenty-seven common 
pleas judges elected in 1851, there are now only seven living—Hon. Stanley 
Matthews, now justice of the Supreme court of the United States, Worden 
and Whitman, both ex-judges of the Supreme court of Ohio; Green and 
Bates of the Columbus district ; Judge Otis the only survivor on the Reserve 
and Judge Welker. Of those elected, Judge Matthews was the youngest 
and Judge Welker the next. 

Judge Welker had by this time grown so well known throughout the 
state that in 1857 he was nominated by the Republicans for lieutenant-gov- 
ernor on the ticket of which Salmon P. Chase was the head, and was elected. 
He declined a renomination on the expiration of his term. On the breaking 
out of the rebellion he was appointed aid-de-camp to the governor 
and assigned to the duties of judge-advocate-general of the state, 
acting as such until the expiration of Dennison’s term. He was after- 
wards appointed major on the staff of General J. D. Cox, and served with 
the three months’ volunteers. He rendered great service in calling out 
and organizing the Ohio troops. In 1862 he was appointed assistant 
adjutant-general of the state, and superintended the Ohio drafts for that 
year. While in that work the Republican party of his home district, 
composed of the counties of Holmes, Wayne, Ashland, Medina and 
Lorain, nominated him for congress and he was again beaten, owing to 
the absence from the polls of the volunteers of the district in the army, 
but only by a majority of thirty-six, In 1864 he was again nominated, 
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and this time elected by a handsome majority. He was reélected in 1866 
and still again in 1868. During these three terms he served with honor 
to himself and with great usefulness to the country. This term of service 
covered the whole period of reconstruction and all the great questions 
growing out of the rebellion, in the discussions of all of which he par- 
ticipated actively, and with which he was notably identified. He was a 
member of the joint committee of retrenchment, on the committee for the 
District of Columbia, and the committee on. private land claims, being 
chairman of the former during his third term, and going with it on an 
important official mission to California. He made one of the first 
speeches heard in congress on reconstruction, and also spoke with effect 
on finances, the agricultural department, impeachment of the president, 
etc. In 1873 President Grant gave high recognition to Judge Welker’s 
abilities and public services by appointing him district judge of thé United 
States for the northern district of Ohio. It is a life appointment, and 
Judge Welker’s record since taking his place on the bench has more than 
justified the wisdom of the choice. 

Judge Welker has been busy in other walks of life and other phases of 
culture than the law, but only that belongs to the scope of this article. 
He is professor of political science and international law in the University 
of Wooster, where he cach year delivers a course of lectures. That insti- 
tution, some years ago, conferred upon him the honorary title of Doctor 
of Laws. In 1841, on March 4, he was married to Maria Armor of Mil- 
lersburg, a lady of grace and culture. In 1857 he made his home in 
Wooster, where he has since remained. Judge Welker has in various 
ways exerted a great influence on public questions, and has lived a life of 
usefulness and patriotic devotion to the good of the state and the nation. 
His counsels have been careful and wise, and as a law-maker he has left 
his impress on many an important public improvement and reform. He 
is a deep and sound reasoner, a fine speaker and a vigorous writer. He is 
one of the most genial men living, approachable by the humblest, and 
popular with the members of the bar and all who have business in his 
court. His home at Wooster is one of the open doors of hospitality of 
that city, and Judge and Mrs. Welker are among those who are first to 
make the stranger welcome. He has lived a life without reproach, and 
while progressing through many steps of promotion has not been one of 
those who believe that the only plan for one’s own upbuilding is to pull 
down the work or damage the character of others, 
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While Jarvis M. Adams has shown unusual ability and great powers of 
planning and execution in the line of railroad management, and while he 
is and has been for some years president of the New York, Pennsylvania 
& Ohio Railroad company, it is as a lawyer and at the bar that the 
greater part of his life has been spent, his chief reputation gained and 
his best powers brought into play, He has for many years held a high 
position at the Cleveland bar, and: has: been. connected with some of the 
most important cases that have ever been triéd-before the Supreme court 
of Ohio. Of late years he has‘given ‘especial’attention to railway cases, 
and has been interested in some of the most important ones in this line 
that have ever come before any of !the’tribunais of the world. In their 
management he has shown’ ‘erat: —: and has met with an unusual 
measure of success. 

Mr. Adams is of New York: birth, but beinceg his fiaiy: record through 
New England, back to’a solid: fusion* of Scotch Presbyterianism and Eng- 
lish Puritanism—his’ father; Robért' Adams: of New “Hampshire, repre- 
senting the one, and his’mother, ‘Lucy Wright, the others He was born 
at Whitehall, Washington’ county, New: York; on :Anigust:26, 1827. He 
was the second in a family oftnine. His parents were’stric “inetheir views, 
high-minded, and of unusual culture for the day-and: *generation:in which 
they lived. The children were reared in habits of economy, industry and 
the strictest honesty. : A Jibrary of some size was collected by the elder 
Adams and his farmer neighbors, and to this the son ‘turned with hunger 
and delight at every moment that could bespared fronr his labor or school. 
He was a constant reader and student, and his ‘life has shown that he knew 
how, at every turn of affairs, to apply and make good use of the wisdom 
of his books. He attended the district school and an occasional select 
school, as chance offered, up to his eighteenth year, when he entered the 
Castleton seminary, in a town of the same name, in Vermont. He was 
there two years, preparing himself for college, and entered Williams’ col- 
lege in the fall of 1847. He graduated, in 1851, and then studied law with 
the Hon. Robert Potter of Whitehall. He was admitted to the bar, in 
Plattsburgh, New York, in July of 1853. Hoping to find a broader field, 
and seeing the advantages for:growth’offered:in the.new and growing cities 
of the west, he was no sooner admitted to the bar than he came to Cleve- 
land, intending to open an office immediately. But he was met by the 
Ohio law, which compelled a residence of one year in the state before per- 
mission could be had to practice in her courts. Not being without other 
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resources, he went to Atwater, Portage county, and took charge of an 
academy. He remained there for one-half the probationary year, and 
served for some time afterwards as deputy clerk in the court of Cuyahoga. 
In the early part of 1855 he opened an office in Cleveland, and was at last 
fairly entered on the work in which he has won such honor and success, 
The legal firms with which he has been successively connected are as fol- 
lows: Adams & Canfield, Otis, Coffinberry & Adams, Otis & Adams, 
Otis, Adams & Russell, and now Adams & Russell. The late W. S. C. 
Otis was one of his partners for a number of years. 

Mr. Adams’ practice, of past years especially, has largely been in railroad 
law. He has been counsel for several roads, and has been employed in a 
number of important foreclosure proceedings, of which he has had respon- 
sible control, and where great interests were successfully reposed in his 
judgment and knowledge of the law. In October of 1881 he consented to 
assume a responsibility not exactly in the line of his life labors, but for 
which he had shown himself well fitted, the presidency of the New York, 
Pennsylvania & Ohio Railroad company, which he still holds. In 1861 
he was married to Ada Walker, a daughter of Ferdinand Walker, Esq., 
of Brooklyn, New York, and one daughter has blessed the union. Mr. 
Adams commands the respect and friendship of all with whom he is asso- 
ciated in business or private life. He is kind and courteous to all, and is 
pleasant and genial in his disposition. He is gifted with a natural gift of 
study, his knowledge of law is profound, and he is wise and prudent in 
counsel. He has great forensic and executive ability. He has lived a 
clean and exemplary life, and the success he has achieved has been most 
nobly earned and well deserved. 

James M. Hoyt has lived so long in this community and has made so 
admirable a record in business, public and social life, that he needs no in- 
troduction to the readers of this Magazine. While in later years he has 
not engaged actively in the practice of law, because of the engrossing 
cares of his personal business, yet the law was his chosen profession and 
to it he gave a number of the best years of his life, showing unusual 
ability and gaining the confidence and respect of all with whom he had 
association. He was born in Utica, New York, Jannary 16, 1815, receiv- 
ing an excellent education and graduating from Hamilton college in 1834. 
He commenced the study of law in his native city, but soon came to 
Cleveland, where he entered the office of Andrews & Foot. After his 
admission, such were the signs of promise he gave that he was admitted 
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to the partnership in 1837, the firm name being changed to Andrews, 
Foot & Hoyt. Twelve years later, when Sherlock J. Andrews, the senior 
partner, was elected to the Superior bench of Cleveland, the firm became 
Foot & Hoyt, and so continued until 1853, when Mr. Hoyt retired. The 
mention of the names of these three gentlemen precludes the necessity of 
any statement as to the magnitude and importance of the trusts reposed in 
their hands, or to the reputation and standing of their firm. 

On Mr. Hoyt’s retirement from the firm, and from active legal practice 
as well, he engaged in the purchase and sale of real estate in Cleveland, 
feeling certain that this city had a future and that time would give value 
to much that, in those days, was mere outlying farm land. He operated 
on his own account and in connection with others, purchasing large tracts 
and selling them out in lots, until over a thousand acres were thus added 
to the city and transformed from ‘‘ desolate places”’ into settled streets 
and covered with homes or business places. He opened and named nearly 
one hundred streets, and in many ways has added to the material growth 
and prosperity of Cleveland. In addition to his private labors, he has 
given time and thought to all the public questions of the day, and in 
many quiet ways has aided the cause of religion, temperance, education 
and morality. In 1870 he was elected a member of the state board of 
equalization, a position of great responsibility, having the same constitu- 
ency with the Ohio senate, where his acquaintance with all matters relat- 
ing to real estate and the value of landed property was of invaluable 
public service. In 1873 he was a member of the Cleveland board of pub- 
lic improvements, where his services were freely and fearlessly given to 
the city’s good. He has always been a foremost, liberal and devoted 
friend of the Christian church. In 1835 he united with the Baptist 
denomination in Utica, New York, and on coming to Cleveland he took 
an early opportunity of connecting himself with the First Baptist church 
of Cleveland, where he was the superintendent of its Sunday-school for 
twenty-six years. In 1854 he was licensed to preach the gospel, but was 
never ordained, although preaching as occasion seemed to make it his 
duty In the year above named he was chosen president of the Ohio 
Baptist state convention, and for twenty-five years was annually reélected 
to that important and honorable position. He was also chosen, in 1866, 
president of the American Baptist Home Mission society, the national 
organization for Baptist missions in North America, and retained that 
position until 1870, when he resigned. He was president of the Cleve- 
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land Bible society for thirteen years, and in many other ways has aided 
home and foreign mission work by the free gift of his time, energy and 
money. 

Mr. Hoyt is a finely cultured gentleman, and has kept up with all the 
movements of the time. His public addresses on many occasions, and 
his numerous published articles, have won marked attention and shown 
him to be the possessor of a fine mind, rare good judgment and scholarly 
attainments. There are few men in this or any community who have 
attained a more genuine or liberal culture than he. When Denison Uni- 
versity of Granville, Ohio, conferred upon him the degree of LL. D., it 
was a surprise to him, but not so to his associates, who knew how well 
deserved and how worthily bestowed was the distinction. Had he chosen 
literature rather than law as his profession, he would have risen high in 
its ranks and won a wide distinction. The proof of this statement is fully 
made secure in the occasional contributions he has laid before the public— 
notably in a little book, ‘Glances on the Wing at Foreign Lands,’ which 
was printed by special request and for relatives and friends only. It isa 
bright, thoughtful and graphic description of other and older lands than 
our own, which Mr. Hoyt visited on his tour abroad. I cannot refrain in 
this connection from reference to an extended article which Mr. Hoyt 
published several years ago in Zhe Baptist Review, and which attracted no 
small degree of attention at the time. It was entitled ‘‘Theism Grounded 
in Mind.” It is a profound, logical and almost ‘unanswerable argument, 
and records the fruit of many years study and reflection on themes most 
vital. It is more than a mere declaration or an argument, but a revelation 
of the truth itself, and as the reader follows its line of thought he cannot 
but accept its conclusion, which is at the same time its keynote: ‘‘We 
see intuitively, in the light which reveals our existence, the absolute 
necessity for the eternal preéxistence and supremacy of God our author.” 
The glimpses thus given us here and there lead to the regret that his 
whole time and service were not put to use ina field where he would have 
succeeded so well. 

There is no man in the community who holds a higher place in public 
respect than Mr. Hoyt, and none who have better lived the life of a high- 
minded Christian gentleman. He is liberal to all good causes, and his 
wealth has been a source of blessing to very many besides himself. In 
his business transactions he has shown great kindness to the poor, and 
many a man has saved his home through the generosity of Mr. Hoyt, 
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who might have lost it had he been disposed to push his legal rights to 
the advancement of his personal interests. He seems, in his life and 
record, to have solved the problem of successful business enterprise in 
connection with an observation of Christian principles and a daily appli- 
tion of the golden rule. 

Mr. Hoyt was married in 1836 to Mary Ella Beebee in New York city. 
Four sons and one daughter survive as the fruit of this union, among them 
being Rev. Dr. Wayland Hoyt of Philadelphia, who has won great dis- 
tinction in eastern pulpits, Colgate Hoyt who is now engaged in the bank- 
ing business in New York city, and James H. Hoyt who is now practicing 
law in Cleveland. 

Judge James M. Coffinperry has been a conspicuous figure in the legal 
galaxy of northern Ohio for twenty-five years past, and for over forty 
years was an able and hardworking member of the profession in which he 
chose to spend his life. As a lawyer he won great success, as a jurist he 
was sound, impartial and logical, and as a man he has always deserved 
and held the respect of his associates and the public. He came of an 
honored ancestry. His grandfather, George Lewis Coffinberry, who died 
in Mansfield in 1851 at the advanced age of ninety-one, was of Virginia 
birth. At the age of sixteen he became a volunteer in the grand old 
revolutionary army, serving bravely and faithfully under General Green. 
In 1796 he cast his fortunes with those of the land now known as the 
great state of Ohio, becoming one of the men who opened it up to civiliza- 
tion and braved its rigors and faced its manifold dangers. His son, 
Andrew Coffinberty, was one of the leading pioneer lawyers of the west, 
being admitted to practice in 1813, and leaving a name that is remem- 
bered with love and honor wherever his works were known. He was not 
only a lawyer but a man of great literary talent, a poem of his, ‘‘The 
Forest Rangers,” attracting wide attention on its publication, and by no 
means yet forgotten. He was married to Mary McLeur, a daughter of 
Judge James McLeur, a Kentuckian who stood high in the community 
wherein he dwelt. James M. Coffinberry was born of this union on May 16, 
1818, at Mansfield, Ohio, receiving only such education as was possible in 
the district school of a small. village in the crude pioneer days, but 
making such use of it as a natural energy and a deep thirst for knowledge 
made possible. He entered his father’s law office at an early age, and 
was admitted to practice in 1840, at Perrysburgh, Wood county, where his 
father was then residing. In partnership with his father, a law office was 
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opened in Maumee City, which lies just across the river from Perrysburgh, 
and near some of the most historic places in the beautiful Maumee valley, 
in which some of the most daring exploits of pioneer days were per- 
formed. He devoted himself-to his profession with great energy and 
close attention, and his ability soon found recognition in an election to the 
position of prosecuting attorney of Lucas’ county, which office he filled 
with signal success and to. the good of the public administration of justice 
for several years, Im 1845 he removed to Hancock county, where for ten 
years he successfully practiced his profession, at the ‘same time editing 
and publishing the Findlay Herald. 1n.1855, feeling the need of a larger 
field for the full exercise «of -his: maturer powers, he removed to Cleve- 
land, where he soon built up‘a large and*luerative practice, taking a prom- 
inent place at this bar fromthé first, and maintaining the high reputation 
that had preceded him. In-1861 the was given a new field for the 
exercise of his talents, being eléeted- to the-common pleas bench of Cuy- 
ahoga county. ‘He held that position for five .years,and was recognized 
as one of the ablest and putest men who" had'éver been called to that 
position of trust; * His charges to the jury,” ‘Says -one high authority, 
‘‘ were models for'clearfiess, diréctness and logical’ compactness, and it is 
complimentary to his.judicial learning arid’ ‘professional ability that no 
legal opinien: pronounced by him was ever reversed on review by a higher 
court.” He'leld in a remarkable degree the power of Seizing upon the 
strong points of a case, and was original’in’ his manner/of presenting his 
arguments and‘decisions. It was a rule-of conduct with him while on the 
bench that sight: should not be lost'df the’nice distinctions of law, yet it 
should be administered with’ a broad and‘ liberal view of the case, and 
with an eye beyond mere technicalities, Still, in his zeal to vindicate truth 
and right, he would not disregard or fail to appreciate the nicest discrim- 
inations of the legislatures or the courts, feeling that there was always 
sufficient reasons for such technicalities as the bench and bar tolerate. 
On retiring from the bench he again returned to the practice of the law, but 
failing health soon compelled him to retire therefrom. 

Judge Coffinberry was always a busy man. Even while engaged in the 
most severe labors of his profession he found time for general reading and 
study, developing and broadening out in all directions, and making his 
mind a rich storehouse, always ready for any demand for material that 
might be made upon it.. He was.always, and is yet, a useful man to this 
community. He was, during 1857.and 1858, a member of the city coun- 
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cil of Cleveland, and during the latter year president of that body. At 
the breaking out of the rebellion he was chairman of the Democratic 
central committee of this county, but warmly espoused the cause of the 
Union and labored earnestly to promote the recruiting service, making 
many speeches in favor of a zcalous support of the war. He was the 
principal secretary of the great Union convention of Ohio, which nomi- 
nated David Tod for governor, He was the candidate for congress of his 
party in this district for several terms, but on account of its numerical 
minority in those days in Cleveland, even his personal popularity was not 
sufficient to elect him. He has always had an eye to the commercial and 
material advancement of Cleveland, and from the first was the friend and 
advocate of the great viaduct that spans the Cuyahoga river and valley 
and connects the east and west sides of the river. He attended every 
meeting called to consider the practicability of the enterprise, always 
spoke earnestly and hopefully of its ultimate success, and with voice and 
pen contributed largely to secure its construction and to make it a free 
bridge. He was a prime mover in the creation of the first bank in Han- 
cock county, a corporator and stockholder of the first street rail- 
road (the East Cleveland) in this city, a corporator and president of 
the West Side Street railroad, a corporator and director of the Fremont 
& Indianapolis railroad, a director in the Atlantic & Great Western, 
and acorporator and director in the Rocky River railroad. He was a 
corporator and stockholder of the Savings and Trust company and a cor- 
porator and director of the People’s Savings and Loan association, and 
president of the Forest City Fire Insurance company. He was, in his 
long practice, connected with several law partnerships, and all of his old 
associates yet living speak of him in the highest terms. He was, as stated 
above, first connected with his father; then with Elijah Williams, at Find- 
lay ; then with Newell S. Cosad, at Cleveland; then Otis, Coffinberry & 
Wyman; then Otis & Coffinberry, and finally Otis & Coffinberry. Mr, 
W. S. C. Otis was his partner for many years, and the two worked to- 
gether in the closest terms of a personal and business friendship and 
respect 

Judge Coffinberry met with a most serious accident in April, 1875, which 
resulted in the loss of a leg, being run into by-a railroad train at the crossing 
of Lighthouse street, as he and his wife were being driven from the depot 
in a carriage. Mrs. Coffinbury was seriously injured but finally recovered. 
Since that time he has not practiced his profession but devoted himself to 
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his private business, consisting principally of the management of two farms, 
one near his old home in Wood county and the other near this city on 
Rocky river. 

Judge Coffinberry was happily married in January, 1841, to Miss Anna M. 
Gieason of Lucas county. Of seven children born to them five died in 
infancy. The survivors are Mary E., wife of Stephen E. Brooks, and 
Heary D. Coffinberry, both of which gentlemen are regarded as of the ablest 
and most successful young business men of this city. Judge Coffinberry is 
spoken of in terms of the highest commendation in ‘Knapp’s History of 
the Maumee Valley,’ in ‘Beardsley’s History of Hancock county,’ and in 
‘The Biographical Encyclopedia of Ohio.’ He is a man of decided convic- 
tions, frank and open in their expression but tolerant of dissenting opinions, 
and especially of the sensibilities of the young and diffident. He is not 
rich, according to the modern standard of riches, but possesses ample means 
to render one of his simple tastes and inexpensive habits as nearly inde- 
pendent as a man can’ well be in this world of mutual dependence. 





EDITORIAL. 


EDITORIAL. 


THE nation is standing with uncovered head 
at the open grave of its honored dead. It is 
paying its tribute of affection and respect to 
one of its illustrious sons, whose services for 
his country’s good rank with those of Washing- 
ton and Lincoln. He deserved well the honor 
shown him. He won the hearts of men of all 
shades of political belief by the bravery with 
which, in his last illness, he calmly watched 
the steady and certain approach of the one foe 
to whom he could offer no resistance: by his 
spirit of sublime patience and resignation with 
which he so heroically faced his only defeat, 
and by his words of magnanimity and good will 
toward the people of the south. No more 
touching and significant event was ever wit- 


nessed than that of the moving funeral pageant, 
attended by the men in gray as well as the men 
in blue, all doing reverent homage to the great 
man whose’ greatest achievement was to win 
the love and esteem of the people of all sections 
of his country. 


Mr. ALFRED MATHEWS, a frequent contrib- 
utor to the pages of this Magazine, is the author 
of an admirable paper on the historic Ohio city 
of Chillicothe, published a few years since in 
Harper’s Monthly. We are informed that a 
similar paper, handsomely illustrated, on the 
no less historic Ohio town of Marietta, from 
the same gentleman’s pen, will shortly appear 
in the same journal:. Mr. Mathews is a grace- 
ful writer as well as a careful and accurate his- 
torian, as the readers of this Magazine have 
had ample proof. With no abatement of the 
devotion to historical studies hitherto shown, 
we predict for him an enviable reputation as a 
writer of American history. He has scarcely 
reached the prime of life; his time and talents 
are wholly given up to the study and the writ- 


ing of local history; he is painstaking and 
impartial, and will some day, we think, perform 
a work that will secure for him an advanced 
place among historians. 


Durinc the revival of interest in American 
history awakened by the centennial’ year and 
its many celebrations, the sources of informa- 
tion covering the earlier period of our country’s 
history, general and local, were well nigh ex- 
hausted. A vast store of knowledge of the 
“utmost interest and value was gathered up and 
placed in permanent form, This work, in all 
instances where it was well done, is of very 
great and far-reaching importance. Its value 
to future historians and to the future genera- 
tions of this country is incalculable. This 
work, too, was opportunely performed. Those 
who were familiar with the facts thus gathered 
and preserved have since passed from this life 
to that other where all lips are sealed. While 
one province of this Magazine is to throw new 
light upon this ‘earlier history thus saved from 
oblivion, and to discuss all such portions of it 
as are not clearly and fully settled, another and 
no less important province is to gather up and 
place on record the history of a work nobly 
performed by a later generation—a work fully 
as important as that performed by the army of 
pioneer settlers, the advance guard of western 
civilization, The men and women the record 
of whose deeds is found in the beginnings of 
history, who explored our lakes and rivers, 
mastered the forests, planted their cabin homes 
in this fair western world and established a sys- 
tem of laws for their governance that is the 
admiration of all men, laid a most excellent 
foundation for a later generation to build upon. 
This later generation built our cities, con- 
structed our canals, railroads and telegraph 
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lines, established our manufacturing industries, 
built up and enlarged our mercantile and bank- 
ing interests, constructed our steamboats, devel- 
oped our coal and iron industries, created our 
statutory laws, established our state constitu- 
tions, enacted and from time to time improved 
our states’ judiciary systems and our public 
school system, established our medical and law 
schools, our academies, colleges and universi- 
ties, and were the heroes of our great engineer- 
ing triumphs; in short, were the active forces 
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to which the marvelous growth of our civiliza- 
tion for the past fifty years is indebted. 

This work, supplemental to that of the pio- 
neer, cannot be too highly valued. This Mag- 
azine, in a series of articles now publishing, 
has undertaken to faithfully record its history. 
The time, we think, is ripe for it. Many of 
those who were active forces in these great 
achievements are becoming ripe in years and 
will soon have passed away. Now is the time 
when it can best be done. 
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THE FIRST PIANOS WEST OF THE MOUN- 
TAINS. 


To the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN HIs- 
TORY : 


The Pittsburgh Dispatch of July 19, describing 
the schoolroom in the Scheuley mansion, says : 

‘* At one side of the room is a quaint little piano, 
standing as if childish fingers had a moment since 
ceased running the scale and had gone out to a game 
of hide and seek, forgetful in their haste to drop the 


ue It is the first one that was ever brought over 
the mountains,’ said the housekeeper, as we exam- 
ined it. Itis very small, of square shape, with six 
legs and a very short key-board. It is rosewood and 
terribly out of tune. It has no pedals and the piano 
stool is missing.” 

This reminds me of a curious receipt in my posses- 
sion signed by James O'Hara, Mrs. Scheuley’s 
grandfather, which fixes the date of the purchase of 
the old piano and of three others, all of which came 
to Pittsburgh at the same time, and which I have 
always understood were the first pianos brought west 
of the Alleghany mountains. The receipt is as fol- 
lows: 

* Bot. of W. Poyntal 
4 New patent forte pianos @ 180 dollars. ..$ 720 00 
4 Setts of wires with hammers and tuning 

iiss ais Andis vale w.0e 6% 40's 5 @ 3485 


Bs 14 40 
4 Ruggs for wrapping instruments, &c., 


6 40 
25 60 


$ 766 40 
One fourth of that same ror dollars ,4); received 


64 Ibs. cotton..........++++.-@ 


Phila 21st of March 1799 of Isaac Craig two hundred 


dollars on account of the above mentioned instru- 
ment, and being his part thereof 
Dolls. 200. JAMEs O'HARA” 
There has been as great improvements in pianos 
as in other things, since 1799, and no doubt this old 
receipt will afford food for thought as well as amuse- 
ment to dealers in pianos. I, C, 
Allegheny, Pa., July 22, 188s. 


MARY HARRIS. 


To the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN 
HIsTORY : 


In the lately published ‘Diary of David Zeisber- 
ger,’ under date of Wednesday, November 17, 1790, 
the following entry occurs : 

“A white woman named Mary, of John Harris’ 
family, from the Susquehanna, who, as a little girl, 
in the first war (1763 ?), was captured, and since 
then had been around among the Indians—Shaw- 
nese, Chippewas—and in Detroit, came with French 
people to this neighborhood a year ago, and has 
often been to us and gone away again. She sent 
word to us and begged us, since she lay sick unto 
death, to have compassion upon her, and to help 
her hither, where she would like to die, and we did 
so. After she was brought here, she had Br. David 
called, whom she had many times visited, and upon 
being asked what her wishes and disposition were, 
she replied, that Jesus Christ might pity her, receive her 
through his grace, and forgive her sins, When asked 
whether she knew and believed she was a sinner, and 
whether she believed that the Saviour had died for 
sinners and poured out his blood for the remission 
of sins, she answered very intelligently : ‘‘I am a 
great sinner ; this I know, I am lost unless the Sav- 
iour have compassion upon me, therefore this is my 
only desire, the forgiveness of my sins, I gladly 
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believe that the Saviour died for me and has re- 
deemed me with his blood; I have todo with his 
grace and mercy, this is my greatest anxiety, wish 
and desire.” Br. David gave her absolution in the 
name of Jesus Christ, whereupon she was much 
comforted, and early on the morning of the eight- 
eenth she peacefully died.. Her remains were buried 
on the nineteenth.” 

This occurred at Petquottink, or New Salem, in 
Erie county, Ohio. The insertion of the date 
(‘*1763?") is a specimen of the way the diary has 
been edited. IsAAC CRAIG. 

Allegheny, Pa., July 25, 1885. 


To the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN His- 
TOR”: 


DEAR S1R:—Will you pardon an eager reader of 
your Magazine for pointing out one or two state- 
ments that seem to me to be mistakes, impairing the 
accuracy of the article in which they appear. In 
the article entitled “ Israel Ludlow and the Naming 
of Cincinnati,” reference is made to the celebrated 
Edmund Ludlow, ‘‘the stern Republican and regicide 
as Sir Edmund Ludlow. His father, Sir Henry 
Ludlow, was a knight, but the title is not hereditary. 
There is no reason to suppose that Edmund Ludlow 
received knighthood from monarch or protector, and 
he could not inherit it, so I believe he was never ‘‘ Sir 
Edmund Ludlow.” He is commonly referred to as 
Colonel or General Ludlow. The fact that Israel 
Ludlow's grandfather came from Ludlow, Shrop- 
shire, England, is no indication that he sprang from 
the Ludlows of regicide fame, who were of a Wilt- 
shire family. Both Sir Henry and his son Edmund 
after him represented in parliament their native 
county, Wiltshire, and apparently had no connection 
with Ludlow in Shropshire, which was a royalist 
neighborhood. Castle Ludlow, its chief ornament, 
was the locality of Milton’s Comus, and herea large 
part of Samuel Butler's Hudibras was composed. 

These may be trivial matters, but history, like the 
ointment of the apothecary, is not improved by dead 
flies therein. Yours truly, 

RICHARD GUNDRY. 
Catonsville, Baltimore county, Md., July ro, 1885, 





To the Editor of THE MAGAZINE OF WESTERN 
HIsTory : 
MARIETTA COLLEGE, July 14, 1885. 
DEAR SiR: In the Magazine of Western History 
for January, 1885, page 208, the date of Washington 
county, Ohio, is given, July 27, 1788. This date 
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is found in the volume of the ‘Ohio Statutes,’ 
printed in 1807, in the ‘Land Laws,’ printed in 1825, 
in ‘ Chase's Statutes,’ and in the ‘Ohio Statistics’ for 
1876. But the date given is not the correct one. 
The county was organized, by the proclamation of 
Governor St. Clair, on the twenty-sixth of July, 1788. 

As Washington county was the first county estab- 
lished in the territory northwest of the river Ohio, it 
is desirable that its date should be given correctly. 
The writer can vouch for the correctness of the date, 
July 26, as he finds this in the state department at 
Washington. 





I, W. ANDREWS. 





To the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN 

HISTORY : 

In your Magazine article on ‘‘ Both Sides of the 
Rio Grande,” occurs a paragraph, p. 395, which is 
a misconception, which I would beg leave to ad- 
vert to. 

At our place under the hill (whose summit is Fort 
Marcy) we watered our garden by means of the 
Acequia coursing along its base from the east. Keen 
briers of the tiny cactus splintered the gaiters of my 
lady from Columbus, as man, woman and lad clam- 
bered up the hill to this ancient fort one summer 
Sunday in Santa Fé, ‘‘in the sweet gone by and by.” 
We gazed then and there to the south and west upon 
the spires of Placer mountains, and the shimmering, 
blue dome of the Sandia mountain, beyond which 
lies Albuquerque, on this side of the Rio Grande. 


This lady (Lady de C. aforesaid) writes me from a 
distance, suggesting that the paragraph in ‘‘ Both 
Sides of the Rio Grande,”’ page 395 of your Maga- 
zine of Western History, does not sound right, and 
sends me some entries which we had made in com- 
mon once upon atime. She had furnished entries 
for the late Colonel Meline (representative of the 
Cincinnati Commercial)—some points for letters re- 
published in ‘Two Thousand Miles on Horseback.’ 

AS TO THE ENTRY OF KEARNEY IN 46, 

The Issue.—The article aforesaid seems ‘‘ pos- 
sessed’’ that General Kearney (General Sherman's 
idol) walked into Santa Fé to the hills north and 
east of the city, where he built a fort, and after lay- 
ing the city under range, walked down to the plaza, 
captured the city, and made proclamation, etc. Date 
alleged, August 4. 

Evidence.—The army of General K. carried its 
Ceesar and its commentaries. The grand entry 


(bloodless) occurred August 18. 1846, Not a gun 
was aimed. The head of the army entered about 
three o'clock in the afternoo., the rear, about six. 
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On the nineteenth orders were given to build the fort; 
the map was furnished on the twenty-first. Work 
began August 23. We learn that on the thirty-first 
of August there were thirty masons (of the territory) 
engaged. When it is considered that General 
Kearney left Santa Fé for the Pacific on the second 
of September, it is said he died without the sight of 
the finished fort. Two weeks and a day in the city 
—then over the hills and far away to San Diego. In 
October, 1846, a topographical engineer writes of 
Fort Marcy and its proud flag towering above Santa 
Fé: From the centre of the plaza it is six hundred 
and sixty-four yards to the centre of the fort ; the 
fort is from sixty to one hundred feet above the plaza. 
Ten guns command the city. It was calculated for 
two hundred and eighty men. 

(4) The conquest of Santa Fé was not so much 
Sorce of arms as barter and sale. The American 
used policy and money. Nothing so much amazed 
the peaceful provincial as the transition on the 
eighteenth of August, 1846, from the eagle of the 
cactus and serpent (but non-slaveholding) republic 
to the eagle of the United States of the north. Not 
a musket, not even a cannon, aimed. ‘Trooping 
into the city the norsemen walked, waded through 
the crops, and some of the yeomanry ventured out 
cautiously to reconnoitre and to do the best in the 
premises. My informant then and there that day 
saw it was Soldados amid his grain and started to 
run, but was pursued and overhauled. “ What is 
your name?” With lively fear of being shot, the 
name was forthcoming. ‘‘ Report, sir, at the palace 
on Thursday.” Witness, wondering, wandered 
home, made his will, and then confessed. He 
obeyed the order at the palace which had been made 
on the march amid the mi/pa fields that day. The 
oficial looked at his notes. ‘‘ How much was your 
milpa damaged by the army?” ‘Nothing, your 
excellency,” faltered the dazed ranchero. In ten 
minutes a sum at least three times the actual damage 
was placed into the trembling hands of the citizen, 
who retired doudly subjugated. ‘‘Our armies pay 
their way and your religious rights are respected ; 
your wives and daughters are respected.” This was 
the true taking into possession of New Mexico. That 
act was conquest (condensed letter for the type of 
history). That act, with a ration and a ger diem at 
the quartermaster’s for all who work (and their name 
was legion who gladly labored) are the two aefa. 

In the new order of things at Santa Fé, with the 
fort removed to a central location, with the streets 
and avenues named, I find our old place stood upon 
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Washington street, or the old Taos road, due east 
of the capitol. Yours truly, 

‘THEODORE S. GREINER, 
Chicago, 324 W. Randolph street, June 29, 1885. 





THE NAMING OF CINCINNATI. 
To the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN 

History : 

In your July number is an article by Mr. H. B, 
Teetor, on ‘Israel Ludlow and the Naming of Cin- 
cinnati,” in which he endeavors to prove that the name 
of Cincinnati was given to the town by Mr. Ludlow 
when he crew his plat of the town, and not at the 
suggestion of General St. Clair on his visit to the place 
on the second of January, 1790, about a year after its 
settlement. Mr. Teetor culls his authorities on the 
subject entirely from the statements made in Cist's 
‘ Cincinnati in 1859,’ pages 16 to 24, and particularly 
from the long letter from Judge Burnet there printed. 
He mentions no instance in which the name Cincin- 
nati was used prior to 1790, except in this paragraph: 
‘* Indeed upon this very memorandum of agreement 
for the sale and distribution of lots in Losantiville, 
the name of Cincinnati also appears in the form of a 
blank deed and in the handwriting of Colonel Lud- 
low.” This ‘‘form of deed“ cannot have been con- 
nected with the ‘‘ memorandum of agreement,” unless 
the latter itself isa copy and not the original, but 
made after the change of name. Messrs. Cist and 
Burnet would have saved themselves a great deal of 
trouble if they had only applied to the Ludlow 
family for information. They would have shown 
them the original blank book in which Mr. Ludlow 
kept his official record of the ‘‘ conditions on which 
the donation lots in the town Losantiville are held 
and settled,” the list of persons drawing lots anda 
full record of all sales of lots made during the year 
1789, the last date mentioned being December 1s, 
all in the handwriting of Mr. Ludlow, in which the 
place is called Losantiville throughout,and Cincinnati 
notoncementioned. After the record of the first dona- 
tion lots comes, on pages 5 and 6, ‘‘Lots given by the 
proprietors on the same conditions as the first thirty 
donation lots.”” No sales of lots were made till 
September 9, 1789, when he heads page 7 of the 
blank book with ‘‘ Lots sold by the proprietors of the 
town of Losantiville,” still in Mr. Ludlow’s hand- 
writing, so that he upto that time recognized no 
other name, This valuable original record is now 
one of the valued treasures of the Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio. Some years ago I 
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printed a few copies of this record, endeavoring to 
imitate as nearly as possible in type the peculiarities 
of the original. A copy of this I send you by this 
mail for your own satisfaction. 

I have before meas I write what is possibly the 
first deed ever made for property in the town. It is 
from Luther Kitchell to John Wallace for out lot No. 
thirteen (the one he drew at the distribution), ‘‘belong- 
ing to the town of Losantiville.” Thedate of this is 
unfortunately so dim that it cannot be made out, but 
on the back of it is another transfer of thesame lot from 
John Wallace to Caleb Reeves in which the date is 
quite plain, fifteenth of May, 1789. Thereare many 
documents and letters in existence in which the place 
is called Losantiville,and perhaps in a few cases 
Losantiburg by mistake, but I have never seen or 
heard of a single instance in which it was called 
Cincinnati prior to 1790. No one pretends that 
General St. Clair had a right to change the name of 
the town, but he made the suggestion and it was 
accepted and adopted by Mr. Ludlow and the other 
proprietors, desirous no doubt of pleasing the new 
governor on his first visit to the settlement. 

It has been supposed that Mr. Ludlow, after the 
party returned from the disastrous trip of September, 
1788, and had accepted Mr. Filson’s place on the 
contract, made a new plan, There is, however, no 
evidence of this. Every scrap of evidence seems to 
indicate that Mr. Ludlow accepted the name and 
plan already ‘made, making, perhaps, as a new sur- 
veyor naturally would, afew changes. He went with 
the December party and finished the work of sur- 
veying and laying out the streets and lots, and the 
work was so far completed that on the seventh of Jan- 
uary,1789, the promised distribution of lots was made. 
There is no evidence, either, that Mr. Filson’s 
brother was with the September party, and gave his 
consent to the transfer of Filson’s share to Ludlow. 
(Fora discussion of this point see Colonel Durrett’s 
‘Life and Writings of John Filson,’ pp. 95-100). 


ee 
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Colonel Patterson’s statement in his evidence in the 
case of Ludlow’s heirs vs. Kidd and Williams is 
undoubtedly correct. He says ‘that he (Filson) 
never had advanced or paid any money for his pro- 
portion of said tract either to Symmes or Denman, 
and after his death Israel Ludlow was by consent 
of the other proprietors admitted an equal partner in 
the said purchase.” 

All the evidence Mr, Teetor quotes as to the use 
of the name of Cincinnati is ex post facto. Ina law- 
suit twenty years or so after it was known as Cincin- 
nati, they would of course speak of it by that name. 
Judge Burnet is the only one who makes the positive 
Statement that it was never called Losantiville, but 
his evidence is not worth much, as he did not know 
even when the town was surveyed, as evidenced by 
one of the éxtracts Mr. Teetor himself gives, viz: 
‘* Early in the zext season Mr. Denman entered into 
anew contract with Colonel Patterson and Israel 
Ludlow to lay out a town on the same ground, but 
on a different plan from the one formerly agreed upon. 
To that town they gave the name of Cincinnati, and 
by that name it was surveyed and knownin the fa// 
of 1789.” The italics are mine. The facts were how- 
ever that the new contract, or rather the transfer of 
Filson’s share to Ludlow, was made at once, and not 
‘‘early the next season,” and the place was surveyed 
between the twenty-eighth of December, 1788, and the 
seventh of January, 1789, and not in ‘‘ the fall of 1789." 

That the town was called Losantiville by Mr. Lud- 
low and every one else during the entire year of 1789» 
is, however, sufficiently proved by the blank-book 
already referred to in which Mr. Ludlow kept a re- 
cord of the distribution and sale of the lots in the 
town, in his own handwriting, all through the year 
1789. In opposition to this all ex post facto evidence 
is worthless. 

ROBERT CLARKE. 


Cincinnati, July 17, 1885. 
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CUYAHOGA COUNTY EARLY SETTLERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The sixth anniversary of the Cuyahoga county 
Pioneer Association convened at the Tabernacle, 
Cleveland, July 22, 1885. Hon. Harvey Rice, the vet- 
eran pioneer, as rich in wisdom as in years, presided 
with dignity and addressed the society as follows: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: This is a day that recalls 
pleasant memories. We hail its return with joy, be- 
cause it gives us 9s a fraternity of early settlers an 
opportunity to exchange heartfelt congratulations on 
the score of ‘‘old acquaintance” that cannot and 
should not be forgotten. We have reached the sixth 
anniversary of our association since its organization. 
When first organized the association consisted of less 
than twenty members. We now have over six hun- 
dred memberships. The number has rapidly increas- 
ed from year to year. The association is composed 
of men and women, early settlers, who have resided 
within the limits of the Western Reserve for ateleast 
forty years, and who are at the time of becoming mem- 
bers citizens of Cuyahoga county. Theannual fee is 
but $1. In return the members receive a free lunch- 
eon at the reunions, together with a gratuitous copy 
of the ‘“‘Annals” published by the executive com- 
mittee. The object of the association is to gather 
such crumbs of pioneer history pertaining to the 
Western Reserve as may be of permanent value, so 
that ‘‘ nothing be lost,” and at the same time give to 
the annual meeting of the association such a degree 
of social enjoyment as shall render its work as de- 
lightful asitis useful and praiseworthy. In doing 
this we not only consolidate old friendships, but be- 
queath to posterity and to the world a legacy that 
will be appreciated, The pioneer life of the Western 
Reserve can never be repeated. The men and 
women who were known as original pioneers 
possessed not only a high degree of intelligence and 
enterprise, but exhibited a heroism that was abso- 
lutely invincible. The plucky spirit of Puritanic 
blood flowed in their veins. The age in which they 
lived might well be called the ‘‘ heroic age” of the 
Western Reserve. They possessed inventive genius 
as well as heroism, sought out many inventions, rude 
as they might be, and thus adapted themselves and 
their needs to circumstances. It was they who con- 
quered the wilderness and bequeathed to us a com- 
parative paradise. Henceitis that every scrap of 
their history has become not only interesting, but 
conveys a valuable lesson. It is certain that the 
Western Reserve has a gigantic destiny, and is en- 
dowed with gigantic power. We see what she now 


is, but who can predict what she will be in the distant 
future, in the next century, in the next ten centuries ? 
Show me the prophet who can foretell, and I will 
show you a man who is ‘‘ more than a prophet.” 


But let us drop the prophets and ask what we, as 
an association, have done. We have gathered and 
published in a series of pamphlets, known as ‘‘An- 
nals,” five hundred and diityesven octavo pages of 
historical reminiscences of pioneer life. These pam- 
phlets have been much sought and read with interest, 
and have found their way into many public and pri- 
vate libraries, both in the eastern and western states. 
The work we are doing has led to the formation of 
similar associations in different counties of the state 
in addition to those that existed at an earlier date. 
Not long since, a ‘‘ State Archzelogical and Histori- 
cal society’’ was organized and incorporated at 
Columbus, composed of several hundred prominent 
gentlemen of the state. This society holds its an- 
nual meeting at Columbus on the nineteenth of 
February. Hon. Allen G, Thurman is the president 
of the society, and A. A, Graham, secretary. It 
solicits memberships from every part of the state. Its 
object is to promote and disseminate a knowledge of 
archzeology and history, especially of Ohio. It de- 
pends for its support on the annual dues received 
from its members. It is a promising institution and 
should be encouraged. It is engaged in a work of 
general benefit to the public, and should receive aid 
from the legislative authority of the state. It has 
its central office at Columbus. 

Another enterprise that deserves liberal encour- 
agement, as it seems to me, has recently been in- 
augurated at Cleveland. I allude to the MAGAZINE 
OF WESTERN History, published monthly by W. 
W. Williams. Its aim is a meritorious one, and its 
matter and style of execution highly creditable to 
the publisher. It is a monthly bouquet of fresh his- 
tory, if not of fresh flowers, We have already taken 
some steps as an association relative to the erection 
of a statue in honor of General Moses Cleveland, 
the founder of the beautiful city that bears his name 
—a city of which we all are proud. A more grace- 
ful thing could hardly be done. The project is one 
which, I believe, is generally approved by public 
sentiment. It is proposed to meet the cost by solic- 
iting subscriptions. A special committee was ap- 
pointed at our last meeting for this purpose. But, 
owing to the financial stringency of the times and 
the lack of a specific plan of the monument and 
estimate of its cost, the committee has wisely de- 
ferrred action. An effort has been made, however, 
to ascertain the approximate cost of a granite mon- 
ument ten feet high, surmounted by a life-size anda 
life-like bronze statue of General Cleaveland. 

It is believed that a monument of this charaeter 
could be erected at the moderate cost of four or five 
thousand dollars. I would suggest that our execu- 
tive committee, who are certainly proper persons, be 
requested to take this matter of the monument in 
hand, determine the plan, ascertain the actual cost, 
and, with this information, present the project to 
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our generous citizens and solicit the requisite sub- 
scriptions. If this were done, I doubt not the pro- 
ject would receive a cheerful response, and we, in 
the course of another year, would all have the grati- 
fication of seeing an appropriate monument of the 
founder of our city grace its central park in associa- 
tion with the Perry monument. Such a monument 
weuld be a perpetual lesson to the young and an 
honor to the age that erected it. Our association 
has an object. It combines the useful with the so- 
cial. Itshould always have an object if it would 
perpetuate itself. There will always be a past and a 
present. The relics of the past will always be 
sought by the present. The living present will soon 


CHAUTAUQUA HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


The second annual meeting of the Chautauqua 
society of history and natural science was held at 
Bemus Point on Thursday, the sixteenth of July, 
1885, and was largely attended. The following ex- 
tract is from the Chautauqua Democrat: 

Prof. Saml. G. Love, president of the society, 
gave an entertaining description of the minding in 
August, 1871, upon the Hoyt farm, one mile north 
ot Jamestown, of the organic remains of the Masto- 
don, its subsequent preservation under his direction, 
and final deposit in the museum of the J. U. S. and 


become the dead past. Whenacentury ortwohas ¢ | 


elapsed, we of to-day, with our manners, customs 
and habits of life, will become relics and curiosities, 
and the generations of the unborn future will gather 
such fragmentary evidences of our past existence as 
they can find, and preserve them in cabinets and his- 
torical rooms for the inspection of antiquarians and 
inquisitive idlers. It is doubtless true that the 
moral as well as the physical world moves in a circle. 
Be this as it may, we, as a fraternity, have much to 
encourage us in our philanthropic work—a work 
that affords us much social pleasure in the execution 
of it. These annual reunions of ours give zest to 
life. They not only recall the happy days of our 
youth, but strengthen the ties of early friendships 
that bind us in age as with golden heartstrings that 
can never be broken. It is in this way that we may 
share a degree of heaven-life on earth, and thus 
catch a foretaste of the purer life that awaits the 
‘‘just made perfect’ in the better land. 


Henry C, White, the orator of the day, delivered 
the address, his subject being ‘‘The Western Puri- 
tan.” It was replete with good thoughts expressed 
in fitting words, effectively spoken, and deserves at- 
tentive reading. Mr. White has promised it for 
publication in this Magazine, and we are glad to thus 
place it on permanent record. Hon. John Hutchins 
made an excellent speech on ‘The influence of 
women in the early settlement of the country,” and 
was followed by Mr. George B. Merwin and Mr. 
Joseph Glidden, who gave some interesting reminis- 
cences, 


The old officers were re-elected as follows :—Presi- Y 


dent, Hon. Harvey Rice; Vice-presidents, Hon. 
John W. Allen and Mrs. J. A. Harris; Secretary, 
Thomas Jones, Jr.; Treasurer, Solon Burgess; 
Chaplain, Rev. Thomas Corlett; Executive Com- 
mittee, George F. Marshall, R. T. Lyon, Darius 
Adams, John H. Sargent and M. M. Spangler. 





Remarking upon what is known respecting the 
animal, the probable period of its existence on the 
earth, etc., deduced from geologic and other evi- 
dences, the professor concluded that about (30,000) 
thirty thousand years more or less may have elapsed 
since the animal was living among the hills and val- 
leys of Chautauqua. 

Hon. Obed Edson read a paper upon the ‘‘ Kings 
Eighth Regiment,” which he said came from Eng- 
land in 1768, and a portion of the sixteen years 
that followed during which occurred the American 
Revolution. Its field of operations embraced, besides 
Canada, the wilderness region of Western New 
York, including that part in which lies Chautau- 
qua lake and county. Mr, Edson said there is 
much reason to believe that one of the expeditions 
in which it was engaged during the Revolution 
extended into Chatauqua county, passed over this 
lake, by this beautiful cape and through the narrow 
strait before us, referring to facts related in a let- 
ter by General William Irvine to General Washing- 
ton, dated January 27, 1788, in which he states from 
information received of a Canadian deserter to him, 
that in 1782 a detachment composed of three 
hundred British and five hundred Indians was 
formed and actually embarked in canoes on Lake 
Jadaqua (Chautauqua), with twelve pieces artillery 
with the avowed purpose of attacking Fort Pitt. Its 
destination was finally changed and a portion of the 
expedition directed toward Hannastown in Western 
Pennsylvania, which was burned, it being the last 
important event in the north, of the Revolution. 

The following named gentlemen were on ballot 
elected the officers of the society for the ensuing 
ear: 

Professor Saml. G. Love, president. 

W. C, J. Hall, first vice-president. 

Dr. H. C. Taylor, second vice-president. 

W. W. Henderson, secretary. 

J. L. Bugbee, treasurer, 

Obed Edson, Daniel Sherman, Dr, A, Water 
house, John A. Hall, Dr. Chas, Parker, executive 
committee. 
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* DIARY OF DAVID ZEISBERGER,' a Moravian mis- 
sionary among the Indians of Ohio. Translated 
from the original German manuscript and edited 
by EugeneF Bliss. 2 vols. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clark & Co., for the Historical and Philosophical 
society of Ohio. 1885. Pp. 464 and 535. 
Among the occurrences which invest the western 

border wars, during and subsequent to the Revolu- 

tion, with unusual and often startling interest, not 
the least important are the experiences that befell the 

Moravian mission among the Indians. These experi- 

ences, as full of dramatic incidents as any of 

Cooper's Indian romances, have been set forth by Los- 

kiel in his * History of the Mission of the United 

Brethren among the Indians ;’ by Heckewelder in 

his ‘ Narative’ of the same enterprise ; and more 

recently by Bishop de Schweinitz in his ‘ Life and 

Times of David Zeisberger.. Now there lies open 

before us one of the principal sources from which 

these writers have drawn. It is the Diary of David 

Zeisberger,’ the head of the mission, who deserves 

the title which he has received of ‘- the Western Pio- 

neer and Apostle of the Indians.” For sixty-two 
years he labored among them, preaching the Gospel, 
reclaiming them from their savage state and estab- 
lishing in their country Christian towns, which filled 
with astonishment all who visited them, whether they 


*were white men or aborigines. 


This diary may be called the artless narrative of a 
hero unconscious of his heroism. The Moravian 
missionaries wrote voluminous official journals, which 


‘were sent to the mission board at Bethlehem, in 


‘Pennsyivania, The diary before us, however, seems 


‘te bear more of a private character. For, in the 
“copy preserved in the Bethlehem Archives are want- 


ing many little clauses found in the original. Such 
clauses were, no doubt, deemed unimportant by the 
transcriber ; but, in point of fact, they often contain 
remarks which beautifully characterize the author. 
Hence, we obtain a glimpse of the inner life of one 
of the most remarkable men of the last century. 
That life was distinguished by transparent humil- 
ity and self-abnegation. He brings into the Chris- 
tian church some of the worst and most bloodthirsty 
savages of his time; he braves dangers in many 
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forms ; he bears, with unruffled serenity, the indig- 
nities heaped upon him by the British Indians ; he 
declines to appeal to his rights as an adopted Mou- 
sey, because he is told that such an appeal must not 
include his associates; he stands, with calm dig- 
nity, stripped by the savages to his shirt, before a 
British captain, the real leader of the expedition 
against the mission, who had more than once en- 
joyed his hospitality ; he hears, while lying a prison- 
er in a hut, the fate which seems to await him, an- 
nounced by the terrible ‘‘scalp yells” of the warriors, 
and not a ripple passes over his peace of heart; he 
goes with his fellow-missionaries, after their libera- 
tion, unguarded and alone for weary miles through 
the wilderness to be tried at Detroit as an American 
spy, without a thought of fleeing to Pittsburgh for 
protection ; and yet never writes a word which would 
indicatc that his labors are extraordinary, that he is 
manifesting a courage rarely equaled, that he is ex- 
hibiting a moral greatness of which he might well be 
proud. Heseemsto have but one aspiration, and 
that is the temporal and spiritual prosperty of his 
converts ; while everything that he undertakes is ab- 
solutely consecrated to the spread of Christ's king- 
dom among the Indians. So completely absobed is 
he in his labors of love that the thought of self finds 
no opportunity to intrude ; and whatever glory he 
earns, he gives unreservedly to his Saviour. It is 
true that the news of the massacre, by American 
militia, of nearly one hundred of his converts, un- 
mans him for a time and forces a great cry of sorrow 
from his heart * but he soon regains his wonted com- 
posure, and, while he cannot forget the fearful trag- 
edy, records in his diary the consolation which his 
simple-minded faith gives him : 

This news sank deep in our hearts, so that these, 
our brethren, who, as martyrs, had all at once gone 
to the Saviour, were always, day and night, before 
our eyes and in our thoughts, and we could not for- 
get them ; but this in some measure comforted us, 
that they had passed to the Saviour’s arms and 
bosom in such resigned disposition of heart, where 
they will forever rest, protected from the sins and all 
the wants of the world. 

‘Zeisberger’s Diary begins in the month of Au- 
gust, 1781. and opens with an account of the de- 
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‘struction of the mission in the Tuscarawas. valley of 
Ohio, by British Indians under the command of 
Captain Elliot, of the British army, and the Wyandot 
Half King. Then it relates the deportation of the 
entire body of converts, with their teachers, to 
Upper Sandusky; the journey of the latter to 
Detroit, their trial and acquittal; their return to 
their flock ; the summons which they received to 
present themselves, for the second time, at Detroit ; 
the intelligence which reached them on the way, of 
the massacre of the Christian Indians at Gnadenhiit- 
ten in March, 1878; the consequent dispersion of 
the converts; the resuscitation of the mission, at 
New Gnadenhiitten, on the Huron, now Clinton 
river, in Michigan; the wanderings from place to 
place of Zeisberger and such of the Christian 
Indians as had again gathered round him, look- 
ing in vain, amidst the troubles which convulsed the 
Indian territory, for a retreat where they could dwell 
in peace: and at last, when war grew imminent, 
their flight into Canada, in 1792, in which country 
they settled on a reservation given them by the 
British government, and still held by their descend- 
ants. 

These recordsfill the first and nearly one-half of the 
second volume of the diary : its remaining part con- 
tains a description of the labors of its author and 
his associates at their new seat of Fairfield, where the 
mission flourished almost as of old. The last entry, 
Sunday, May 27, 1798, relates to the celebration of 
the festival of Whitsuntide, three months prior to 
Zeisberger’s departure with a number of his converts 
to their old seats in the Tuscarawas valley, twelve 
thousand acres of whose rich land congress had 
meanwhile granted them as a permanent home. 
The diary, therefore, comprises seventeen years 
zmemorable in American history. 
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That the chief object which, as Mr. Bliss says, 
he has io view in publishing the manuscript— 
namely, the furtherance of the study of that history 
—will be reached, we doubt not. That this book 
gives an opportunity, as he further remarks, to study 
‘‘the action of white men upon Indians, Christians 
upon heathen, the civilized upon savages,” is evident. 
That it sets forth, in the simple language of an aged 
and long-tried missionary, the triumphs of the Chris- 
tian religion amid pagans debased by their own 
vices and corrupted by their contact with the white 
race, will be considered its gteatest merit by such as 
are interested in the spread of the Gospel. We con- 
sequently welcome the publication of ‘ Zeisberger's 
Diary,’ and congratulate Mr. Bliss on having ac- 
complished a work of great labor and no little 
difficulty. The manuscript fills 869 pages, some of 
which must have been hard to decipher. It has 
been his purpose, as he tells us, to render the 
German as nearly like the original as the differing 
idioms of the German and English would permit. 
There results a style which is quaint, but which on 
that very account brings the reader en rapport with 
the simple-hearted writer. The introduction by Mr. 
Bliss is important ; the typographical appearance of 
the volumes worthy of the well-known publishing 
house which has sent them forth. 

Zeisberger’s diary, after his death in 1808, was 
placed in the archives of the Moravian church at 
Gnadenhiitten, Ohio. There it was found by the 
Hon. Jacob Blickensderfer of Canal Dover, who, 
with the consent of that church, presented it to the 
Hon. Ebenezer Lane of Sandusky, Judge of the 
Supreme court of Ohio. About 1854 Judge Lane 
donated it to the Historical and Philosophical 
society of Ohio,in whose possession it remains.— Zhe 
New York Nation. 
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